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Letters 


LAW AND ORDER AGAIN 

In your On Guard section last 
issue (9/i9)» you wrote that Sup. 
Tamaras was proposing citizen 
vigilante squads with walkie* 
talkies to report “suspicious*^ 
behavior on the streets to cops, 
and that he also proposed 
Transit Cops to ride the muni. 

In response to the faint hints 
of the writer that this somehow 
necessarily puts us into a police 
state, I would like to reply that 
I, who have had the honor of 
being mugged in both NYC and 
San Francisco, put my whole¬ 
hearted support behind Sup. 
Tamaras* proposa ls. Be l ore 
Transit Kops appeared on NYC 
subways, they wercnT safe to 
ride. 

As to walkiedalkits . . * 
had someone called in on one 
when I was being followed prior 
to my mugging(s), they might 
not have happened. If they had, 
the muggers would surely have 
been caught just after. Yes — 
let us have citizen vigilantes—to 
work with the police, together, 
to make community safety a 
real thing on the streets and in 
the buses. 

Is it hip, or liberal, or 
radical to turn a blind eye to 
crime or violence? Is arresting 
a mugger an act of oppression? 
Are the police fascist if they 
book a robber, detain a car 
thief, search a burglar? Is pro¬ 
viding the means, be they elec¬ 
tronic or In-the-flesh, to detect 
and perhaps deter street crime 
(real street crime) any real 
threat to our freedoms? No, 
baby—it just means I can walk 
to the supermarket and breathe 
the night air instead of having 
to cower in a cab. 

—Georgianna Levy 


RIGHTEOUS 

INDIGNATION 

In “Accounting for the PoUti* 
cians** (Bay Guardian 9/20/73), 
you reported that a number of 
candidates (“Chinn, Tamaras, 
Masonek, Nelder, Heisterkamp, 


Milk, Hudiburgh and . *. 
others”) bad not yet pledged to 
use the campaign accounting 
system designed by Accountants 
for the Public Interest. This is 
not quite accurate. 

Some time ago a representa¬ 
tive for the Accountants for the 
Public Interest contacted me to 
ask if I would be interested in an 
auditing service that they were 
offering to candidates. I ex¬ 
plained that we had already pro¬ 
vided for an accountant to audit 
our books and had no need for 
this service. 

The question was then put 
to me in the negative, “Then 
you wouldnT be willing to have 
your books audited?”, or words 
to that effect. I replied that I 
make a distinction between the 
need for an auditing service and 
the willingness to have my books 
audited by a public advocacy 
group. 

Furthermore, I extended an 
invitation to have Accountants 
for the Public Interest come to 
my campaign headquarters at 
any time to examine our records. 
That invitation is still open, al¬ 
though there has been no further 
contact by representatives of 
this group. 

Jeff Masonek 

Candidate for Supervisor 

Ed. note: One point of cianfi- 
cation: Accountants for the Pub* 
tic Interest offered their book¬ 
keeping system to candidates 
without charge, as an aid to foi* 
towing the complex municipat 
campaign spending ordinance, 
not in competition with any ac¬ 
countant the candidates had 
already hired, 

ANOTHER LETTER 

I have just read the article 
entitled “Accounting for the 
Politicians.” There you note 
that you have not received 
from me a pledge to use a 
“model accounting system** 
devised by “Accountants for 
the Public ** I would like to 
point out that I have never seen 
this system, nor was I aware of 



vour corner store 
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it until your item appeared, nor 
had I heard of “Accountants 
for the Public.** 

Subsequent to reading your 
article, I directed my campaign 
staff to request from Accoun¬ 
tants for the Public a copy of 
this accounting system. When I 
and my campaign treasurer, 
who is a certified public accoun¬ 
tant, have reviewed the system, 
we will reach a decision whether 
to utilize it. 

A1 Nelder 

Candidate for Supervisor 



To Murphy*s Flea Market: 

To your list of hotels used to 
make sex busts in SF, add the 
Stanford Court. I have handled 
one case where a bust occurred 
there; and I got the*impression 
that it was used a lot. 

Congratulations on getting a 
Sept, 19 article into print in a 
paper that hit my desk Sept. 21. 

Jerome Fishkiti, A tty. 

San Francisco 

SNAPS BACK 

Ed. note: While researching 
the sioiy on PG&E in Foster 
City which appears on page 5, 
Guardian Utilities Editor Peter 
PeIrakis attended a public meet¬ 
ing in Foster City on Sept 20 
— where he noticed a man taking 
a series of pictures of him, sing¬ 
ling him out from the crowd. 
Approaching the photographer, 
Petrakis learned he was Bill 
Weber, a PG&F representative in 
the local battle; Petrakis then 
sent a letter of protest to PGSdS 
which i$ answered below. 

To Peter Petrakis (Guardian 
Utilities Editor): 

Thank you for bringing to 
my attention the picture snap- 
"ling incident at last Thursday*s 
Foster City public meeting. 

The pictures should not have 
been taken and I can assure you 
no others will be shot under 
similar circumstances in the 
future. Please accept my apolo¬ 
gies. Mr. Weber will forward 
the pictures to you 


Authorized company photo¬ 
graphic needs are provided by 
PG&E^s own staff photographers. 
Since this group reports to me I 
can certify that no assignment 
was given for that meeting. 

Judging from what I heard, 
the meeting produced a full 
and open discussion, and for¬ 
tunately the picture-taking in¬ 
cident did not interfere with 
the meeting’s objectives, 

Lawrence R. McDonnell 
News Director of PG&E 

MISSION FOOD 

This letter is not an adver¬ 
tisement, but simply an Informa¬ 
tive addition to the “Organic 
Food" article printed Aug. 1 in 
the Bay Guardian. 

Although there were 24 
natural food stores listed on 
the “Comparative Pricing” page, 
our store was not mentioned 
which due to its low prices and 
volume sliould have been. In 
The Beginning Natural Foods, 
3214 Folsom, SF, rates second 
among the 3 least expensive 
stores for items you priced. 

I should add that our store, 
located in the Mission, should 
have qualified for the list: we 
have over 140 different herbs 
and spices along with a com¬ 
plete line of bulk grains, oils, 
packaged goods, dairy, produce, 
books, etc. 

Barbara 

Manager, In The 

Beginning 

BLIMP BLURB 

Thank you so much for the 
clips (Good year blimp, Guar¬ 
dian 9/20/73). Enjoyed the 
story very much, one of the 
most interesting jobs done on 
us in years. Again, thanks so 
much. 

Tom Riley 

Airship Columbia 

ELECTROLOCUTION 

The Guardian finds much to 
condemn and little to praise 
when it comes to San Francis¬ 
co *s City administration. So far, 
so good; Fm in complete agree¬ 
ment. 

But how do you reconcile 
your opinion of city government 
with your advocacy of City own¬ 
ership of the PG&E plant? 

lsn*t the real issue not how 
much better and cheaper electric 
service could be if the City pro¬ 
vided it, but how much worse an 
and costlier it would be? Fm 
confused. 

Mike Doerr 


Utilities Editor Peter Petrakis 
replies: 

Mr. Doerr*s letter contains an 
unstated assumption; that PG&E 
is efficient. Unfortunately, there 
is not a shred of evidence to sup¬ 
port this notion, and much evi¬ 
dence to refute it. Much of 
PG&E*s undeserved reputation 
for “efficiency” arises from its 
extravagant expenditures on ad¬ 
vertising to persuade us how “ef¬ 
ficient” it is. 

The truth is, electricity distri¬ 
bution is inherently efficient. All 
it involves, really, is putting an 
electric charge on wires and let¬ 
ting people draw off current 
through meters, for a fee. 

The unfortunate thing is that 
people contrast the kind of busi¬ 
ness PG&£ is in with the kind of 
business the'city is in and con¬ 
clude that the city*s difficulties 
arise because it is not as “effi¬ 
cient** as PG&E. It isn*t true. It*s 
just that city government often 
has to assume responsibility for 
inefficient enterprises (like pub¬ 
lic transit) that private industry, 
motivated by profit, wouldn’t 
touch with a ten-foot pole. 
PG&E, for example, used to be 
in the public transit business in 
Sacramento, but it willingly sold 
the system to the city because it 
wasn’t making enough money. 

KQED FINANCES 

(Note: The following letter 
was sent to KQED, with a copy 
to the Guardian.) 

Dear KQED, 

As a supporter and contribu¬ 
tor to KQED, 1 would like to 
hear your public response to the 
story (Guardian, 10/3) about 
financial mismanagement at the 
station printed in the Bay Guar¬ 
dian, I know some people 
called in on your Sept. 27 feed¬ 
back show and got no response 
on the air, and I wonder why? I 
think you owe it to your many 
volunteers, members, auction 
contributors etc. to answer the 
charges and if any of them are 
right, are they being corrected? 

For example, it says you pay 
your new general manager 
$50,000 a year when his prede¬ 
cessors only got around $25,000 
a year, and it doesn’t seem to 
me that this is fiscally respon¬ 
sible. I’d appreciate your 
comments, 

Kathleen Muiphy 
(P,S, from the editors: All 
we"ve heard is that an engineer 
at KQED called up Jim Har¬ 
wood, author of the article, and 
told him the station was remov* 
ing its ping pong table. We 11 
be glad to print any public 
reply from the station,} 
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ON GUARD! By Katy Butler, Joel Kotkin, Josh Gitomer 


THE ENDORSEMENT MERRY- 
GO-ROUND 

Watch out for “endorsing commit¬ 
tees'’ which really represent very few 
people. Case in point: the Black Leader¬ 
ship Forum, which says it sends out 
60,000 fliers to predominantly black 
precincts and churches-all this based on 
the recommendations of just 53 mem¬ 
bers (out of 70) who voted. 

The Forum recommended a no-biack 
slate, including Chinn for Supervisor, e- 
ven though he was a strong busing foe 
and had failed to get the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Forum screening committee 
-because he didn’t even bother to ap¬ 
pear before them. Why the endorse¬ 
ment? Heavy lobbying at the closed vot¬ 
ing meeting by Chirm’s feDow Sup. Ter¬ 
ry Francois, Muni union president John 
Squires, and Asst, Muni Manager Curtis 
Green. A source within the Forum 
ascribes the endorsement to a push from 
the Mayor’s office: “Chinn was appoint¬ 
ed by the Alioto people and I imagine 
they felt it was to their advantage to get 
him back in,” 

Mel Haynes, black candidate for trea¬ 
surer (bypassed along with Wade Woods 
for supervisor), calls it “the worst ripoff 
Fve ever heard of.” 


COMEDY HOUR 

The antics of the “liberals” in the 
Berkeley City Council reached new 
heights of ridiculousness on Sept, 25 o- 
ver the simple matter of naming a park. 
The situation: For years, the bowling 
greens on city land along Acton St, in 
Southwest Berkeley have been a source 
of anger to the predominantly working 
class neighborhood, whose residents have 
have been kept off the land used by ex¬ 
clusive lawn bowling clubs. Then, the 
community recently succeeded in con¬ 
vincing the council to devote a bit of the 
land to a small tot-lot park. Moving 
force in the struggle was Charles Dorr, 
Ion time local radical. 

Both the Park and Rec Department 
and the community groups suggested 
Charlie Dorr’s name, normally a matter 
which would get perfunctory council ap¬ 
proval, But in came the “liberals,” tabl¬ 
ing the proposal and requesting that the 
Parks Department study “criteria” for 
making such a momentous decision. 

Most outspoken among the opponents 
was councilperson Sue Hone, who won¬ 
dered why the honor shouldn’t go to a 
woman. End of episode, and politics as 
usual in Berkeley. 


PATCHING HOLES IN THE DIKE 

Having painted themselves into a cor¬ 
ner, the masterminds of the $2.4 billion 
California State Water Project are now 
trying to squeeze their way out. The 
plan is to build a Peripheral Canal to the 
failing Aqueduct, as a means of divert¬ 
ing massive amounts of Sacramento Riv¬ 
er water around the Bay-Delta system to 
make up for inadequacies in the existing 
444-miie waterway. 

But there are big problems with the 
proposed canal, as documented in a 2- 
year old, previously unreleased Environ¬ 
mental Protection Agency report unveil¬ 
ed at a press conference by Rep. Jerome 
Waldie and Dave Brower, president of 
Friends of the Earth. 

Problem 1; Already, the blending of 
Northern California water with South¬ 
ern California’s present supply (taken 
from the Colorado) has produced an al¬ 
gae bloom Inul-smeUing and distaste¬ 
ful that Frank M, Clinton, General Ma¬ 
nager of the Metropolitan Water Dis¬ 
trict of Southern Calif., has had to shut 
off the big faucet until the algae can be 
removed. One solution under consider¬ 


ation, meanwhile, is chemicd treatment 
—which would Incidentally poison the 
fish in Castaic Reservoir, terminus of the 
Aqueduct. 

Problem 2; Good luck to folks down 
south who use Delta water to sprinkle 
their lawns. Scientists have found that 
water from the north breaks down the 
chemical bonds in certain southern 
clays, causing landslides. 

Says the EPA report: If the canal is 
built, it “will only work to the benefit 
of Southern California water buyers,., 
it will improve Southern Caiifomia wat¬ 
er at no extra cost to the users while at 
the same time providing Southern Cali¬ 
fornia realtors and other land invest¬ 
ment agents a ‘free ride’ at the public’s 
expense ...” 



Cesar Chavez at tk€ UFW Convention, 


. . , BUT THE BOYCOTT 
CONTINUES 

That dramatic Sept. 28 agreement by 
AFL-CIO President George Meany and 
Teamster President Frank Fitzsimmons 
brings the United Farm Workers union 
(UFW) a giant step closer to victory. It 
specifically states that the Teamsters 
will give up aU the grape and wine con¬ 
tracts snatched from the UFW this sum¬ 
mer, and disavow lettuce contracts sign¬ 
ed this year. But despite the success at 
the conference table, the long-term 
hopes of the UFW still rest with a strong 
boycott on grapes and wine, until grow¬ 
ers sign new UFW contracts. 

The Teamsters have “disavowed” 
contracts before, particularly in jurisdic- 
tional agreements in 1967,1970 and 
1971, but those disavowals ended up 
meaning nothing, as the Teamsters rene¬ 
gotiated the same contracts this year. So 
why the UFW optimism now? First, be¬ 
cause of the heavy involvement of the 
AFL-CIO, both in terms of money 
(nearly $2 million) and of George Mean- 
y’s power and prestige. Second, and 
equally important, because the UFW has 
a stronger boycott apparatus than be¬ 
fore, which will make growers think se¬ 
veral times before wooing the Teamsters 
in the future. 

Significant to the Teamster agree¬ 
ment was that WnUam Grami, hardline 
anti-UFW director of the Western Con¬ 
ference of Teamsters Agricultural Work¬ 
ers Organizing Committee, wasn’t there 
for the negotiations. Paul Hah, who re¬ 
presented the AFL-CIO at the recent 
talks, termed Grami “that goddamned 
fink” in a speech before the UFW Sept, 
22 , 

It’s clear, however, that the Team¬ 
sters stih bear watching, even on this re¬ 
cent agreement. On October 3 when we 
phoned down to the grape areas, here 
were the re^- -es: Cono Mocias, Area 
Supervisoi lor the Tcanisters in Arvin 
said “We’re stiU servicing the contracts ” 
and that he had received no official 
word yet to stop. Jim Hanson, head of 
the Teamsters’ Salinas office, reported 


that there was no official notification 
yet (by this time the agreement was 
nearly a week old), he expected it by 
the end of the week. Might various 
Teamster offices, such as the one in Ar- 
vin, close down? “That’s a possibility.” 

And on the growers’ side of the 
fence. Bob Gallo, VP of the giant, also 
said he’s received no notification of any 
changes, and that “It’s business as usual. 
We’re proceeding with our harvest.” 


In November of 1971, Sup. Robert 
Mendelsohn failed to report a $12,000 
interest free loan he got from R. K. Mil¬ 
ler, head of PG&E’s San Francisco op¬ 
eration, for use during his successul re- 
election campaign. 

Mendelsohn’s failure to report this 
substantial campaign loan is a violation 
of the state’s campaign disclosure law 
and Mendelsohn has been scrambling 
about in recent weeks trying to get it 
corrected. Here’s the chronology: 

Late October 1971: A CORO Founda¬ 
tion intern, working In the Mendelsohn 
campaign, drove over to PG&E head¬ 
quarters in San Francisco and picked up 
a $12,000 personal check from Miller 
for the campaign. He dropped it off at 
Mendelsohn’s city hall office. 

Mendelsohn told the Guardian 
that the loan was made because he was 
in a bind for TV ad money in the closing 
days of his c^paign. “I don’t know 
how it happened,” said Mendelsohn, 
“but unfortunately this large loan miss¬ 
ed the procedure for logging checks as 
they came in. If I had been trying to 
make a deep dark secret out of this, I 
wouldn’t have sent an in tern, whom I’d 
known for a month, to pick it up.” 

Earl Rouda, Mendelsohn’s campaign 
treasurer, told us he knew nothing of 
the existence of the PG&E check, or the 
loan. 

Nov. 2,1971; Mendelsohn filed his cam¬ 
paign statement with the Registrar’s Of¬ 
fice. 

“Before it was filed, I read the face 
sheet but not all the back pages ” he 
told us Oct. 3. The face sheet lists three 
entries: general contributions, a cam¬ 
paign dinner and two UCB bank loans 
totalling $17,500 without any listed 
guarantors. (More about those loans lat¬ 
er.) Mendelsohn said he did not notice 
the omission of the $12,000 loan he got 
the previous week.) 

May 20,1973: Mendelsohn holds a “de¬ 
ficit dinner” to pay off back campaign 
debts including, he says, the Miller loan 
and the UCB bank loans. The dinner 
grossed more than $20,000, 

June, 1973; The CORO intern, who 
had earlier noticed the omission of the 
Miller loan on Mendelsohn’s campaign 
statement, mentions the violation to a 
local political figure, and word of the 
loan begins to surface. 

July, 1973: (Mendelsohn’s version) 
While Mendelsohn vacations in France, 
his campaign volunteers (in the course 
of preparing to pay off back debts) dis¬ 
cover that the $ 12,000 Miller loan had 
never been reported. (Mendelsohn added 
Oct. 3, “Fm not sure exactiy how they 
discovered it,”) 

Aug, 19,1973: (Mendelsohn’s version), 
Mendelsohn returns from France and is 
told about the violation for the first 
time. 

On or about Aug. 30: Mendelsohn goes 
to Sacramento and, according to Men¬ 
delsohn, talks to Ed Arnold in the Secre¬ 
tary of State’s office about amending 
his campaign statement. Arnold does 
not recall any specific discussion about 
the unreported loan, Bob Stem of the 
. office tells us. “He came in about a 
bunch of things ” Stem said. “He didn’t 


For the consumer this agreement, if 
it stays soUd, means the end of the boy¬ 
cott on Teamster lettuce (there is a bit 
of non-Teamster, nOn-UFW lettuce still 
subject to the boycott, but very little). 
However, the grape and wine boycott 
goes on (table grapes; Gallo, Franzia, 
Guild wines), and its success in the next 
year or so will determine the strength of 
the UFW in future negotiations-and the 
UFWs ability to keep the Teamsters out 
of the fields for good. 


spell out exactly what had happened,” 
Week of Sept. 24: The CORO intern 
writes Mendelsohn, informing Jiim he 
Intends to go to the Secretary of State 
if Mendelsohn does not correct his cam¬ 
paign statement. 

Week of Sept. 24: Mendelsohn asks Act¬ 
ing Registrar Frank Quinn to attach a 
note to his 1971 campaign statement. 

The note says Mendelsohn is working on 
an amendment to the statement, “as of 
the latter part of July,” 

Week of Sept. 24: Mendelsohn holds 
conversations with Presiding Superior 
Court Judge Joseph Karesh about 
amending his campaign statement, 

Oct 2: Mendelsohn, interviewed by the 
Guardian, says the Miller loan would be 
repaid, without interest, the next day 
on Oct. 3. PG&E refused on Oct, 3 to 
confirm or deny whether loan was re¬ 
paid on Mendelsohn’s timetable: Miller 
and the PG&E news bureau refused to 
return five phone calls or answer any 
Guardian inquiries about the Mendel¬ 
sohn loan or about the possibility of 
similar loans to supervisors or city of¬ 
ficials from PG&E executives. 

Oct. 4: Mendelsohn is scheduled to pe¬ 
tition Judge Karesh for a court order to 
allow an amendment to the 1971 cam¬ 
paign statement. The state campaign 
disclosure law allows for a correction 
on several grounds, including in¬ 
advertent omission, or misconduct on 
the part of someone other than the 
candidate. Some attorneys we interview¬ 
ed think Mendelsohn could conceivably 
be prosecuted on a misdemeanor charge, 
even if he amends his statement; other 
attorneys disagreed and pointed to the 
fact that there have been no prosecu¬ 
tions under the campaign disclosure 
law. 

Sidelight; Mendelsohn also neglected to 
report the names of the guarantors of 
his $17,500 UCB bank loan, which he 
told us included Attys. William Cob- 
lentz, Ben Lerer, Melvin Swig and Alan 
D, Becker, all members in good standing 
of the Alioto wing of the Democratic 
party. 

Mendelsohn told the Guardian he wasn’t 
aware he had to report the UCB guaran¬ 
tors. Attorneys told us the law is vague 
on this point, Mendelsohn said he would 
file the names of the guarantors with 
his amended campaign statement. 

A few lingering questions: Why did 
Mendelsohn, who by his own account 
knew of the omission by Aug. 19, wait 
for more than a month to correct it? 

Says Mendelsohn, “1 moved as quickly 
as I could to find out what to do and 
did it. It has taken some time to get it 
all together with volunteer help.” 

What does PG&E’s Miller get in re¬ 
turn for its loan? Mendelsohn says 
there’s aboslutely no connection be¬ 
tween the PG&E loan and his refusal, 
like those of his fellow 10 supervisors, 
to call for a public hearing to discuss 
the question of a feasibility report to 
buy PG&E as required by the City Char¬ 
ter and Federal law. (See previous Guar¬ 
dian stories.) “The PG&E study appears 
to all of us (supervisors) to be foolish 
and uncalled for ” 

Will this hurt Mendelsohn’s campaign 
for state controller? “Not if it is report¬ 
ed honestly .’□ 


THE $12,000 MENDELSOHN DIDN'T REPORT 
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• By Pat Roberto, William Ristow and Katy Butler 


A HELPING HAND FOR 
MABELL 

Another spiffy example of press re¬ 
lease journalism from a monopoly pa¬ 
per: 

On Oct, 2 the Chronicle prints a big 
page 4 story, ‘'Ma Belfs Ripoff Wam- 
ingr detailing Pacific Telephone’s prob¬ 
lems with customers who don’t put post¬ 
age on their phone bills, and outlining 
the phone company’s plans to crack 
down. That article was jam packed with 
specifics about the role the Postal Ser¬ 
vice will play in the campaign, and it 
sounded just like the Postal Service and 
the phone company were working hand 
in hand. Only trouble was, the Chron¬ 
icle never talked to the Postal Service- 
and if they had, tliey’d have learned the 
Postal Service had no part in it. 

As a result, says Henry Lorenzen, of 
the Postal Service dead letter office 
(which will handle the refused mail), the 
article was full of mistakes. For exam¬ 
ple: Has the plan begun, as the Chron 
implied? “As of now, it’s not yet hap¬ 
pening; they (telephone coj have a firm 
date, but we don’t know it, maybe the 
end of the month.” 

Mistake 2: Envelopes witli return ad¬ 
dresses, said the article, would come 
back to the customer, who would be 
charged 10^ for handling. Wrong again. 


Point No. I: The radio and tv people 
followed last year’s lead of KPIX/ 
KQED/KTVU, who pulled out of the SF 
Press Club’s tv/radio awards contest, and 
this year forced PT&T’s Ken Dunham, 
the awards chairman, to cancel tile con¬ 
test for lack of enthusiasm. The KPIX/ 
KQED/KTVU rationale: the club’s dis¬ 
crimination against women, its public 
relations orientation and its four year 
ban on the Guardian for investigative re¬ 
porting. 

So: Tlie Northern California Radio- 
TV News Directors’ Association picked 
up the cue and scheduled its own con¬ 
test for Jan. 26 at the Mark Hopkins, 
which has attracted wide broadcast 
media interest. Says KTVU’s Sherm Bo- 
zehe, “Anybody working In radio and tv 
is eligible. We will have equal awards for 
the small and large stations, for those as 
far away as Chico, In fact.” That’s the 
end of the Press Club’s radio/tv contest. 

Point No. 2: The newspaper people 
stayed in their “Pulitzer of the West” 
press awards contest without visible or 
audible protest. 


says Lorenzen. There’s no handling 
charge at that point. Mistake 3: Said the 
article, “a phone company spokesman 
said the errant customers could face Post 
Office fines of up to S300 ...” Techni¬ 
cally correct, says Lorenzen, but actu¬ 
ally nonsense. “The phone company 
would love to have that in there like it 
was going to happen, but we’re never go¬ 
ing to do it.” 

Final point: Lorenzen has faced a 
barrage of questions resulting from the 
mistakes in the article. Any indication 
that the Chron wants to get the facts, or 
print a correction? “No,” he scoffs. “We 
don’t have that much weight with the 
San Francisco newspapers.” Not as 
much, he mi^t have added, as good old 
Ma Bell. 


THESE ARE LIBERALS???? 

. It’s one of the odd quirks of SF poli¬ 
tics that Sups, Feinstein, Mendelsohn 
and Pelosi get all the mention and conse¬ 
quent white-knight image as the “liber¬ 
als” at City Hall, while more often than 
not on crucial votes they toe the pro- 
development, anti-neighborhood. 
Mayor’s Office line. The dynamics of it 
are fascinating. Week after week, Sup. 
Terry Francois, an Alioio henchman, 
makes the speeches defending the may- 


Point No. 3: The Chronicle’s Bill 
Moore won a first place prize for a sto¬ 
ry, as the Chronicle account put it, “a- 
bout a man who broke a world record 
by smoking 13 cigars and whistling si¬ 
multaneously.” 

Point No. 4: These were Moore’s fel¬ 
low award winners: 

•Jeff Morgan and Gene Ayres of the Oak¬ 
land Tribune, best daily story involving the 
writer's initiative. Jackson RanneHs of the 
Chronicle and Vyjlson 5. Shhstorie of the Red¬ 
wood City Tribune and Jay Bosworth of the 
Examiner, honorable mention In same cate¬ 
gory. ■ 

• Elias Castillo and Dale Mead of the San 
Jose Mercury News, best daily city side news 
story. Del Lane and Ed Saizman of the Oak¬ 
land Tribune, honorable mention. 

•James O. Clifford of United Press Inter¬ 
national and Dave Perlman of the Chronicle, 
honorable mention in the best daily cityside 
feature story. 

•Wells Twombty of the Examiner, for the 
best deity sports story. Eddie Muller of the" 
Examiner, honorable mention. 

•Barbara Boxer of the Pacific Sun, tor the 
best news story in a weekly newspaper. Alice 
D. Varish, also of the Sun, honorable mention, 

*Lon H. Witson of the Oakland Tribune, 
for the best photograph. Walter J. Lynott of 
the Examiner, honorable mention. 


or’s positions, with Fein stein, Mendel¬ 
sohn and Peiosi voting with him as quiet 
as three mice. 

Meanwhile there’s three others, gen¬ 
erally tagged “conservative,” who actu¬ 
ally deserve more of the credit for good 
government efforts: Barbagelata, the 
anti-topless crusader, Kopp, the BART- 
bitmg independent; and Moiinari, the 
Republican. Some ways these three have 
lined up for the average citizen, against 
special interests: 

“They were the die-hard core (joined 
occasionally by von Beroldingen and Ta¬ 
maras) of the fi^t to hold the line on 
three huge Civil Service pay hikes; but 
the full Board overruled them, boosting 
the Murd, Stationary Engineers and Mis¬ 
cellaneous Employes substantially more 
than other city employes’ wages. Fein- 
stein, Pelosi and Mendelsohn consistent¬ 
ly voted with Francois, Chinn and the 
unions. 

—Barbagelata and Kopp are the only 
two supervisors who have come out for 
Prop. K, district election of the super¬ 
visors, which would take some of the 
clout away from special interests in the 
campaigns. 

-Kopp, Moiinari and Barbagelata va¬ 
liantly fought against watering down the 
campaign spending limit ordinance; 
Feinstein, Mendelsohn and Pelosi follow- 
ed'Francois and voted for amendments 
allowing corporate contributions and 
loosening supervision of campaign bank 
accounts. 

—Moiinari sponsored a charter amend 
amendment designed to discourage the 
mayor from making cosmetic budget 
cuts for publicity, then restoring the 
money later in supplemental appropria¬ 
tions. Kopp and Barbagelata supported 
it, but the amendment failed, Francois: 
“It’s time the minority of this Board 
learned that it can’t whipsaw the majori-* 
ty.” Moiinari: “The mayor’s office fell 
this was a charter amendment that they 
did not favor, so they called their six 
votes up.” 

-Kopp’s proposed conflict-of-in¬ 
terest charter amendment won Fran¬ 
cois’ vocal opposition and the liberals’ 
thunderous silence. Moiinari only com¬ 
plained it didn’t go far enough. 

-Dianne Feinstein, friend of the en¬ 
vironment, right? But it’s Moiinari, not 
Feinstein, calling for federal hearings to 
try to stop the Highway Dept, from 
adding two lanes to Doyle Drive; mean¬ 
while, Feinstein makes an impassioned 
appeal for the Yerba Buena Center, 
while Kopp correctly warns “this may 
be the biggest boondog^e since Candle¬ 
stick Park.” 


ON UC FINANCES AND 
POLITICAL FOOTBALLS 

The big Oakland Raiders game in the 
UC Berkeley stadium Sept. 23 brought 
the stadium its largest crowd ever. It al¬ 
so brought the city’s streets a traffic and 
parking nightmare without equal and 
brought some normally peaceful citi¬ 
zens storming the office of UC Chancel¬ 
lor Albert Bowker to hear the Big Run¬ 
around from the University. 

The problem arises because the Uni¬ 
versity had contracted to rent its facili¬ 
ties to the Raiders for two games this 
fall while the Athletics were using the 
Coliseum, with a contingency clause for 
a third date if needed, which was the 
case this date. A similar contract has 
been signed already for the 74-75 foot¬ 
ball season, and Vice-Chancellor John 
Curley says the University intends to 
abide by its “commitment to the Raid- 
ers. 

Protesting the football plague was the 
Claremont-Elmwood Neighborhood As¬ 
sociation, a genteel group which has 
been hammering away at this sort of 
thing for a long time. But this game 
brought three more groups out of die 
woodwork: the Northgate Neighbor¬ 
hood Association, the South Campus 
Community Association and the Tele¬ 
graph Merchants Association. Bowker 
commiserated and explained the school 
had done its best to reroute traffic and 
encourage use of public transportation 
(for example, by a futile attempt to get 
BART to run a special shuttle). Curley 
said the conference had given UC Offi¬ 
cials “a better understanding of the 
problem,” but didn’t say they were go¬ 
ing to actually do anything about it. 

UC police made a valiant, if puny at¬ 
tempt to curb the disaster by posting 
signs on the freeways. But the Berkeley 
Police weren’t in on the preparations 
and didn’t do much more than ticket the 
the unfortunates—residents and invaders 
alike—who parked illegally'out of frus¬ 
tration. Berkeley citizens sliould be 
pleased with the traffic problem, said 
Berkeley Lieutenant Peter Mendith^ be¬ 
cause “there are literally hundreds of 
violations” which will feed into city 
coffers. 

For the university, of course, it’s 
gravy: rent on the stadium these days is 
$56,500 an afternoon, part going to the 
general fund and part to the at We tic 
dept. Jane Kirksey, one department of¬ 
ficial, says it plans to use its cut to buy 
plastic seat covers for the stadium “so 
the seats won’t get wet” prior to and 
during games. 


HERE COME THE PULITZERS! 



POLITICAL PLACARD = November is 


By Ken McEldowtiey 

Editors’ note: a new Guardian 
feature on hard-core politics: rallies, im¬ 
portant meetings on liberal/radical/con- 
sumer/civil I iberties/conservatio n /peace 
causes, good and bad votes, boycott 
information, where and how to protest, 
all events of redeeming political signifi¬ 
cance. Deadline for material the Friday 
before publication, caU Ken McEldown- 
ey if you^re late. 

CANDIDATES NIGHTS 

Chinatown/North Beach District 
Council, 965 Clay, 6 pm, Oct. 4 

Columbus Civic Club, 1630 Stockton 
St., 7:30 pm, Oct. 4 

Domestic Action Coalition, Far West 
Educational Labs, 5tb & Folsom, 7:30 
pm, Oct. 5. 

St. Francis Square community picnic, 
Geary and Laguna, noon, Oct, 7, 

Irish/Israeli/Italian lunch, Hilton Ho¬ 
tel, noon, Oct. 9. Pay at the door. 

Sunset Heights Improvement Club, 
1738 9th Ave., 7:30 pm, Oct. 9. 


Filipino Voter*s League, St, Patrick's 
Church, 756 Mission, 7 pm, Oct. 12, 
Welfare Rights Organization, Hamil¬ 
ton Park (Steiner/Geary/OTarreU), 10 
am-3 pm, Oct, 13, 

Golden Gate Democratic Club, hon¬ 
oring Sen. Walter Mondale (D-Minn), 
University of San Francisco, Harney 
Plaza at USF, 11 am, Oct, 16. 

Associated Democratic Club (Tip¬ 
plers), Zees, Geary and Arguello, 7:30 
pm, Oct. 17_ 

Yerba Buena Democratic Club, Little 
Shamrock Tavern, Ninth and Lincoln 
Way, 8 pm, Oct, 17. 

CHILEAN DEMONSTRATIONS 
Groups throughout the Bay Area are 
mobilizing protest and other activities to 
focus attention on the overthrow of 
Allende and subsequent brutaJ repres¬ 
sion. 

San Francisco and East Bay 

“Non-Intervention in Chile,” a new 
committee formed to educate and organ¬ 
ize against the military coup, is head¬ 
quartered at 2719 Telegraph, Berk., 
phone 548-3221. To raise funds and pro¬ 
mote the cause, they’ve scheduled the 


following events for an “International 
Week of Solidarity with Chile.” 

Oct, 8: Teach-in: Gallery lounge, SF 
State, noon-3 pm. 

Oct. 9: Coalition Multi-media show: 
(speakers just back from Chile, movies, 
poetry, music, panel discussion; child 
care available). Glide Memorial Church, 
330 Ellis, SF, 7:30 pm. 

Oct, 9-10: Films: “When the People 
Awake,” “Introduction to Chile,” New¬ 
man Hah, College/Dwight, Berk., 8 and 
10 pm, $2. 

Oct 11: FOm and discussion: “When 
the People Awake,” Laney College, 900 
Fallon St., Oakl., noon. 

Oct. 13: Mass Rally and Community 
Action Meeting: (music, speakers just 
back from Chile, distribution of Chile 
Education Packets; child care available), 
Dolores Park, 17th/Dolores, SF, noon, 

Oct. 13: Laney College Forum: film 
(“Who Invited Us”), theatre (“Los To- 
pos”), speaker, Laney College, 900 Fal¬ 
lon St., Oakl„ 7 pm. 

For additional showings of the films, 
call Tricontinental Film Center, 548- 
3204- 


icumen in 


San Jose 

A major march protesting the coup in 
Qiile and ITT involvement in that coun¬ 
try will be held at 1 pm, Oct. 13 in San 
Jose. The march, called by the Emergen¬ 
cy Committee to Defend Democracy in 
Chile, will start at Kelly Park at Keyes 
and Center St. and walk to the ITT Jen¬ 
nings radio offices at McLaughlin and 
Rt, 280, The Committee was set up by 
church, student and labor groups in the 
area. For more information, call 286- 
2167. 

Stanford/Paio Alto 

Oct. 8: Two Films on Chile: “When 
the People Awake,” and ‘Tntroduction 
to Chile;” Cubberley Aud,, 7: 30 pm, 

Oct. 10: Lecture: on “Pablo Neruda” 
deceased Chilean poet, at the Bolivar 
House, noon. 

Oct. 15: Lecture: “Torture in Brazil 
and Chile”, sponsored by Amnesty In¬ 
ternational at the International Center, 
7;30pm. 

A rally and memorial service are plan¬ 
ned for the weekend of Oct, 13-16. For 
more information, call 321-2300, ext. 
4444. 
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This Time, RG.&E. Wages War in Foster City 



By Peter L. Petrakis 

In early August, the Foster City council voted 3-2 to 
place on the Nov* 6 ballot a proposition authorizing 
the city to buy PG&E's local electrical distribution 
system* 

Almost at the instant that vole was taken, Ken 
Wanamaker, a member of PG&E’s front group called 
Concerned Citizens of Foster City, stepped to the 
microphone and announced that his group w as starting 
a petition to recall the ihreemiember majority who 
voted for acquisition. The specific targets: Mayor 
William Walker, Mark Reeve and Paul Nelson* The 
charge: “fiscal irresponsibility and mismanagement." 

Mayor Walker spoke philosophically about the 
recall threat and quoted President Truman’s famous 
line, “If you canT stand the heat, stay out of the 
kitchen ” 

After the meeting. Bill Weber, PG&E's man in 
Foster City, approached Walker* “How do you like 
the heat?” he asked. “You’re really putting it to me," 
replied Walker. Said Weber, “WeVe only just begun," 

Weber denied to me that he made this statement 
(Walker insists he did), but die point is quite clear: 
PG&E is putting the heat on all public officials in 
City Hail who support public power in tliis little bay- 
side community of spiffy single family houses and 
blue lagoons* 

In fact, ever since the council decided in 1971 to 
study the feasibility of buying PG&E and bringing in 
public power, PG&E has waged war in Foster City* It 
is common knowledge around town that PG&E set up 
and mobilized a front group to block the feasibility 
study and, when this was unsuccessful, to mount a 
recall campaign against the public power councilmen. 
That PG&E also captured the leadership of another 
group, the established Foster City Community Associa¬ 
tion, through a rigged election, to widen the anti¬ 
acquisition base. That PG&E has used every trick in its 
political handbook to discredit the council majority, 
impugn their pro-public power policies, remove or 
harass them from office and replace them with officials 
who will never again raise the ugly and Un-American 
spector of public ownership of public utilities* 

It was a new twist on PG&E’s “isolate and discredit" 
offensive against public power. In Berkeley, where the 
council favored PG&E, PG&E defeated public power 
last spring by seeking to isolate and discredit a citizens’ 
group pushing public power* In Foster City, where the 
council favors public power, PG&E is using citizens’ 
groups to seek to isolate and discredit the public 
power council majority* 

PG&E’s Concerned Citizens failed to get enough sig¬ 
natures in time for the Nov* 6 election, but they have 
pledged to continue the effort and try to recall the of¬ 
fending councilmen in a special election this winter* 
Meanwhile, the mere circulation of a recall petition, 
coming in the context of an acquisition referendum, 
accomplishes PG&E’s aim to discredit the council 
majority, raise doubts about their ability to govern 
and put them on the defensive at the moment they are 
presenting the voters with authoritative evidence fiom 
two independent consultants that buying PG&E’s elec¬ 
tric distribution system would be a highly beneficial 
public investment* 

PUBLIC POWER: THE FIRST STEPS 

“PG&E will throw everything at us, including a pos¬ 
sible recall, and the council should not start on this 
unless it’s prepared to see it through," This was Wayne 
McFadden, then mayor and now the Foster City city 
attorney, speaking in 1971 just before the council 
(McFadden, Reeve, Walker, Marilyn Yim and James 
Duffelmeyer) unanimously passed a resolution declar¬ 
ing the city’s intention to buy PG&E’s electrical dis¬ 
tribution system* 

It was one of the council’s earliest actions since the 
city, heretofore the political province of developer T* 
Jack Foster and sons, had been incorporated only a 
few weeks before. 

The council’s motive was the usual one: that public 
power could provide a big chunk of revenue for the 
city, already troubled with tax base problems as a 
young residential community, and help hold the line 
on, or even lower, taxes and electric rates, just as 
public power does in nearly 2,000 cities throughout 
the country* 

In addition, the council saw public power benefits 
as a way to implement the city’s master plan, which 
would add commerce, light industry and some apart¬ 
ment houses to the city and make it a more balanced 
community* 

The nearby examples of Palo Alto and Santa Clara, 
both public power cities, demonstrated how lower 
electric rates and lower taxes help attract a thriving 


electronics industry to support commercial activity, 
provide much employment and create a more diversi¬ 
fied environment. 

(In Palo Alto, for example, municipal electric 
revenues bring in more money to the city treasury 
than the property tax* Thus, Palo Alto’s property tax 
rate is only 74^! per S100 of assessed valuation, one of 
the lowest in California* Electric profits provide more 
than a fourth of the city budget, and electricity costs 
15 to 25% less than in adjacent PG&E-served com¬ 
munities.) 

The council also considered the strong possibility 
that Foster City could acquire PG&E’s system at a 
“discount price*’’ It had learned that developer T, Jack 
Foster had paid about 25% of the cost of the PG&E 
system when he started building the city (which PG&E 
forced him to do, many contend) and he had recovered 
his expenses in the marked up costs of houses and lots 
he sold. Residents, the council reasoned, thus owned a 
big chunk of PG&E’s system already, about SI million 
worth, and a condemnation suit could very likely get a 
ruling to this effect. 

With the resolution to buy PG&E, the council also 
requested PG&E to furnish certain data needed to 
determine the value of its Foster City properties in an 
official feasibility study by outside consultants. 

Tell you what, PG&E replied. We’ll do a feasibility 
study for you, at no cost to the city, which will prove 
it’s not feasible to buy us out. This is an old PG&E 
tactic, used most recently in Berkeley, where the city 
council went for it in 1966, but not in 1970. Then, a 
citizens’ initiative to buy PG&E forced the city to do 
an independent study, which proved feasibility* 

THE PEOPLE VS. PG&E 

The Foster City council refused to fall for this 
ploy* Instead, it promptly filed a discovery suit in 
superior court to compel PG&E to hand over the 
data* PG&E refused to produce the data, and used 
every delaying tactic it^ould to buy time to stir up 
the community against the council* 

PG&E, the big monopoly, suddenly became the 
populist champion of the downtrodden masses in 
Foster City, Its front group (Concerned Citizens of 
Foster City) put forth the PG&E line: your council, 
all on its own, without consulting you, has declared 
its intention to take PG&E over and throw your city 
headfirst into staggering indebtedness* And it’s 
already filed a condemnation suit against PG&E in 
superior court. 

That was pretty bald stuff: the council’s declaration 
of intent was a legal formality that certified the request 
for feasibility data as a legitimate exercise of the right 
of eminent domain, and gave the council standing to 
sue PG&E for information if PG&E refused to provide 
it. At the same time, the declaration protected the 
city against countersuits by PG&E, such as for a PG&E 
bill to charge the city for information. 

Finally, a declaration of intent to acquire, though 
part of the condemnation process that leads to 
approval or disapproval of the voters, is not a commit¬ 
ment to acquire, and the city is free to back out at 
any time for whatever reason, including lack of feasi¬ 
bility* 

flowing all thte, PG&E could have avoided the dis¬ 
covery suit by providing tlie data to let the council pro¬ 
ceed with its feasibility study* 

Nonetheless, many people have difficulty under¬ 
standing the subtleties of condemnation and the charge 
was successful in stirring up residents. On the face of it, 
it did look to many as if the council was proceeding 
recklessly to “take over’’ PG&E on its own* 

PG&E mapped its strategy in closed meetings attend¬ 
ed by its Foster City stockholders, employes, contrac¬ 
tors and other allies. Then came public meetings to 
arouse and recruit new opposition, heady confronta¬ 
tions at city council meetings and a petition asking the 


council to either repeal its declaration of intention to 
buy PG&E or put the question before the voters in a 
referendum* 

The sole purpose of the PG&E petition was to block 
an independent feasibility study, and each of its two 
key points was tailor made to suit PG&E strategy: 

-Repealing the declaration of intention to buy 
PG&E would destroy the councirs standing to sue 
PG&E for data, thus foreclosing an independent feasi¬ 
bility study* 

-Putting the question to a vote without an inde¬ 
pendent study would have given PG&E an overwhelm¬ 
ing advantage. PG&E could provide its own evidence 
that acquisition is not feasible, the city would have no 
autlioritative evidence of its own to refute it. 

STRATEGY FOR THE HARD SELL 

The man who headed the PG&E petition drive was 
Jack Mancinelli, a leasing company executive, who is 
the same Jack Mancinelli who is heading the PG&E 
recall drive against the public power councilmen. 
Mancinelli, Wanamaker and other leaders of Concerned 
Citizens are constant companions at council meetings 
of PG&E’s Bill Weber and Marvin Crockett, a PG&E 
serviceman in Foster City who was promoted rapidly 
to public relations man once the acquisition battle got 
underway. They sit together, huddle near the entrance 
to the council room, often step outside to caucus 
together. Weber tells me they go out together “for a 
breath of fresh air*" 

Tire council played its hand by generally accepting 
the terms of the PG&E petition.and unanimously ap¬ 
proving a resolution declaring the city wouldn’t buy 
PG&E unless there were an independent feasibility 
study, public hearings on the city report and on PG&E’s 
report and approval of acquisition by the voters in a 
referendum* 

The council also said it would repeal its original 
declaration of intention and withdraw its discovery 
suit if PG&E would supply the feasibility data. What 
else could PG&E do but comply? The utility knew it 
would lose on the discovery suit anyway and it was 
obvious this time that PG&E was dealing with a 
tough, intelligent and determined city council that 
had no intention of backing down without concessions 
from PG&E. 

Thus, PG&E got whal it had demanded-but not 
quite. It got the repeal of the declaralion, it gotjthe 
suit dropped and a pledge of public hearings and a 
referendum* Wliat it didn’t get is what it was really 
after: a farce in which the people of Foster City 
would consider the merits of buying PG&E with only 
PG&E supplying the financial information. 

Instead, they got an authoritative independent 
feasibility study, by two firms, showing that it would 
be feasible and enormously profitable for Foster City 
to buy PG&E* The council retained Slinger Associates, 
a Peninsula firm chosen from five applicants, a deci¬ 
sion which PG&E’s front group promptly branded as 
an “inside deal," So, the council also retained Sverdup 
& Parcel, a large consulting firm of international repu¬ 
tation, to study independently both the Slinger study 
and a PG&E study* 

Sverdup & Parcel agree totally with Slinger Assoc* 
that public power would be a tremendous economic 
boon to Foster City* They disagree totally with PG&E 
that public power would be a failure. 

Both consultants concur that “Under the most 
severe tests, it is economically feasible, by a substantial 
profit margin, for the city of Foster City to acquire an 
electric distribution system," and that “the distribu¬ 
tion system, when compared to current city revenues, 
would generate a net income equivalent to 29% of 
current income from tax sources being deposited into 
the genera! fund." 


They forecast $1.1 million in annual municipal 

Continued on next page 
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Continued from previous page 
profits within five years, with no deficits in the 
interim, and no electric rate increase* By “most 
severe tests/' they mean to assume the worst case in 
every economic variable — greatly increased wholesale 
rates, failure of the city to grow according to plan 
(indeed, they show profitability even if the city fails 
to grow at all in commercial and industrial sectors), 
no 25% deduction because of T* Jack Foster’s early 
dickering. The consultants say the system is worth 
about S3 million, based on historic cost and deprecia* 
lion, and they show that Foster City could pay for 
acquisition out of the system’s own revenues, without 
raising taxes and electric rates. 

PG&E'S STUDY VS, THE FACTS^ 

Wliat does PG&E’s recall group have to say about 
the findings of feasibility in this highly conservative 
study by two independent consultants? Nothing. 
Instead, their recall literature complains that the 
S35,000 spent for the study was “wasted” and a 
prime example of “arrogantly misused power/’ 

And what does PG&E’s study show? A prohibitive 
value for the system of S6 million, based on what it 
would cost to build it today; PG&E’s approach is 
instructive* It arrives at its total by computing how 
much it would cost to put underground a pre-existing 
overhead distribution system in a fully developed 
city, which would involve ripping up streets and dig¬ 
ging up trenches all over town to reinstall everything 
underground, obviously an enormous expense. 

But this is crazy because Foster City’s electrical 
system has always been underground* It was installed 
years ago on vacant land, before there were even any 
streets, which made it easier and less expensive to do, 
PC&E thus proposes to charge Foster City for an 
expensive utility relocation project that never occurred. 

It was quite a poker game back in the fall of 1971 
and the city council obviously won this round. It got 
what It intended to do all along: study the feasibility 
of buying PG&E and get PG&E to supply the neces¬ 
sary data. 

PG&E got something, too, a front group, and a lot 
of underground political wiring in anticipation of the 
inevitable showdown at the polls. 

PG&E sianed taking council members, one at a 
time, to luncheons hosted by PG&E officials, who 
tried to persuade them to drop the whole idea by 
putting up a show of invincibility and inexhaustible 
resources* 

At his luncheon, Walker recalls, the PC&E men 
told him PG&E doesn’t care whether acquisition is 
feasible or not, that it will not permit it to happen, 
that it fears a domino effect if even one small city 
goes municipal and that it is prepared “to spend 
millions” to defeat acquisition in Foster City* 

Only one council member, James Duffelmeyer, 
responded to the scare tactics. Abruptly, in the sum¬ 
mer of 1972, he reversed his position and began 
opposing the feasibility study and in early August of 
this year he voted against putting the acquisition 


question on the ballot. In late August, he even voted 
against a simple resolution to publish an official news¬ 
paper notice on the deadline for filing ballot arguments 
for and against the measure. For Duffelmeyer, the heat 
is off* 

PG&E, with its front group firmly in hand, next 
moved to capture the Foster City Community Assoc., 
which served as the “unofficial city government” for 
many years before incorporation. The FCCA bylaws 
declare membership for every Foster City resident, 
and it’s still about the most important community 
group in town. 

It was important for PG&E to secure the FCCA 
because its leadership could purport to speak for 
the entire community and give maximum exposure 
and support to PG&E’s position, 

' Mancinelli and his friends, the people who distribut¬ 
ed the PG&E petition in 1971 to block the feasibility 
study, were the key to taking over the FCCA. All of 
the early FCCA leadership {McFadden, the sparkplug 
of incorporation. Walker, who had defeated Mancinelli 
for FCCA president. Reeve, virtually the whole council) 
had moved on from the FCCA to the new city council 
and an honorary position of “founding fathers,” 

Other FCCA leaders had moved away. 

This left a power vacuum in FCCA, which PG&E/ 
Mancinelli et al* moved swiftly to fill. In the spring of 
1972, Mancinelli was elected FCCA president* This 
sprang, Mancinclli’s one year term as president was 
ending and the directors met to pick a nominating 
committee for this year’s officers and directors* 

Mancinelli put in the name of Marvin Crockett of 
PG&E. Crockett was elected chairman of the nominat¬ 
ing committee and the committee promptly drew up a 
slate of candidates in which, according to Walker and 
McFadden, there was only one candidate for each posi¬ 
tion. So, the PG&E slate won without serious contest. 

The pro-PG&E directors then took two key steps: 
first, they put the association on record as being 
“neutral” on the question of recall, on the grounds 
that the membership was “split.” Actually, the recall 
ultimately failed because it didn’t get the required 10% 
of the registered voters and the FCCA position amount¬ 
ed to “neutrality on behalf of PG&E ” 

PG&E'S CITIZEN STUDY COMMITTEE 

In September, the FCCA directors appointed a 
“citizens’ study committee” to do an FCCA study on 
acquisition. Its chairman is John McGrew, a vice- 
president of the Bar^k of America, a longtime PG&E 
ally that is always represented on PG&E’s board of 
directors, lends PG&E millions and is a repository of 
huge PG&E funds in non-interest bearing accounts, 
McGrew continued the PG&E/B of A alliance by work¬ 
ing with Mancinelli on the 1971 petition to block a 
city feasibility study* 

Another committee member is John Lap pirn, an 
official of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, many of whose members work for PG&E in 
this area. He also opposed the 1971 council resolution 
on acquisition* 


Still another member is Gordon Farm, sales repre¬ 
sentative for a big supplier of copper conduit wire. 
PG&E is a major customer. Farm tried to talk Walker 
out of going ^ead with the feasibility study and 
spoke highly of PG&E, Walker recalls. 

Given the makeup of this committee and the 
method of its selection, it wasn’t surprising to see that 
its findings parroted the PG&E line point for point* It 
even subsequently constituted itself as the official 
committee to write the ballot argument against 
acquisition. 

While PG&E slings the mud at City Hail, it is taking 
the high road with its customers and is providing extra¬ 
ordinary service in Foster City, Meter readers are 
knocking on doors to get acquainted. Service crews 
make unsolicited calls to check and adjust gas ranges 
and heaters. Long standing customer complaints are 
rapidly settled, with Marv Crockett personally in 
charge, as with a woman who had her fence damaged 
months ago by a PG&E employe. PG&E’s home econo¬ 
mists are giving cooking demonstrations to ladies’ 
dubs. 

WATCH OUT FOR FLYING FLAK 

Meanwhile, amidst ail the flak, the facts and argu¬ 
ments on both sides are being brought out in fair, 
well-conducted public hearings, refereed by the league 
of Women Voters of Central San Mateo County. PG&E 
fought fiercely to prevent the coming of a public 
forum, With PG&E forced to debate openly with 
independent experts, and it’s still tossing the old 
chestnuts on the fire. It’s grossly inflating the value 
of its property; it’s projecting 52% increases; it’s 
attacking the veracity and the independence of the 
consultants; it’s projecting huge tax increases; it’s 
bringing in the energy crisis as a bugaboo; it’s 
saying that it will take forever to complete acquisitioo’- 
all points that are discredited by the city’s two con¬ 
sultants. 

A typical chestnut was hunkered into the debate 
recently by PG&E attorney Dick Clarke. The predic¬ 
tions of consultants, he said expansively, have a way 
of missing the mark on costs. He cited BART as the 
prime example* 

What he didn’t mention was that BART is the 
brainchild of PG&E and its corporate allies on the Bay 
Area Council and the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce. That Bechtel, BART’s chief builder and 
major domo, is PG&E’s major consultant and builder 
of power plants to the tune of millions a year. And that 
both corporations stood to gain by undereslimating 
the cost of BART in selling it to the voters. 

And, most important, that PG&E itself is a major 
reason for the heavy operating expenses of BART. It 
was PG&E that blocked the creation of a public power 
pool in the Bay Area that would have supplied BART 
with low cost public power, the kind of low cost 
public power that Foster City is fighting desperately 
to get. 

It is PG&E that is forcing BART to buy its high- 
cost private power, the kind it is forcing Foster City 
to buy.B 
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...discover our magical 
world of wondrous tastes 
that delight the senses,,* 
and interesting wares that 
make hostessing a joy* 

...28 fresh-roasted coffees. 
18 fine teas and 16 herbal 
teas from every exotic land. 

...delicious pastries and 
cakes from that fantastic 
San Francisco bakery. 
Fantasia. 

...a complete Fantasia 
Catering Service for all 
your parties and socials. 

...exquisite desserts, 
confections and other 


mported goodies.,, 

...our most unusual Coffee 
Lounge* 

...a complete selection of 
coffee brewers, grinders, 
tea pots and kindred 
paraphernalia. 

...beautiful tea and 
coffee sets, mugs and a host 
of other serving pieces in 
copper, brass, ceramic and 
stoneware* 

..,hand-cratted pottery, 
woodenware and glassware. 

Come see all of our 
treasures* Shopping is an 
adventure at*** 
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The First American 

Magnificent tum-of-the-century portraits and tableaux 
by Edward S, Curtis in fine, sensitive photographic 
printings by Jean-Antony Du Lac/The Curtis i^oject* 
Limited editions at kept-down prices, for benefit of the 
Ecology Center. Tax deductible, 

“Beautifully done ,, , * and they’re cheap,” 

-CHARLES SHERE* KQED ART CRITfC 

San Francisco Ecology Center Gallery 

13 COLUMBUS AVENUE (AT MONTGOMERY & 
WASHINGTON, NR* TBANSAMERICA} 

OPEN DAILY* SATURDAY 10-1 P.M. INFO: 626-5672* 




SATIN MOON 



A Beautiful Selection of Unusual 
Fabrics 

Handmade Purses 
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By Mark Brewer 

taxpayers may realize it, but the state of 
California is in the business of advertising for private 
industry— and it’s got some federal officials hot on its 
heels for questionable advertising practices* 

At issue is the most successful multi-million dollar 
ad campaign on the west coasts with those popular 
celebrity endorsements of the slogan “‘Milk Has 
Something for Every Body ” which is organized and 
financed under the protective wing of the state 
Department of Agriculture, The big catch in the 
milk campaign , of course , is that lots of people- 
including medical authorities and the Federal Trade 
Commission-feel that milk has several things which 
are harmful to millions of bodies. 

The FTC has had the milk ads under scrutiny since 
as early as January 1972, and while officially the 
agency is silent, knowledgeable sources say a formal 
complaint has been proposed by the commission’s 
regional office here* This complaint, say the sources, 
will probably result in a cease and desist order this 
fall, perhaps by the end of October, against the Milk 
Advisory Board and tiie Cunningham and Walsh ad 
agency. 

The controversial ads have been nothing if not 
successful: recent polls show a fantastic “remem¬ 
brance level” of 92% for the celebrity endorsements, 
and declining milk consumption has turned around 
into an increase of 3*4%, accounting for almost $ 1 
billion in annual milk sales* 

However, the FTC investigation, while directed 
specifically against the over-selling of milk, may set 
serious precedents regarding the state’s responsibility 
for advertising practices in general. The milk campaigE, 
the FTC is likely to argue, indicates that California 
has little or no means or desire to review the content 
of ad programs which it organizes—or to enforce its 
own laws against misrepresentation or false claims. 

Quite the opposite, in fact* The Calif* Dept, of 
Agriculture, with the tentative support of the state 
Attorney General, argues that the FTC has no juris¬ 
diction over the milk ads, since they are a product of 
the California Milk Producers Advisory Board (CMPAB), 
a state instrumentality established under the auspices 
of the California Marketing Act of 1937* 

It’s the scope of this Marketing Act which makes 
the FTC case against the milk ads potentially prece¬ 
dent-setting. The Act, passed during the Depression to 
bolster California’s agriculture industry, allows a voting 
majority of the producers or handlers of any farm 
commodity to form an Advisory Board to promote and 
research their product* in 1972,42 groups of handlers 
or producers representing everything from Early 
Apples to Turkeys to Wine raised almost $20 million, 
spending about 75% of it on promotional efforts. 

The Marketing Act protects the Advisory Boards 
from state laws such as the Fair Trade and Unfair 
Practices Acts, and the producers’ elected representa¬ 
tives are sworn in as state officials* More: to pay for 
the massive promotional campaigns, the Boards 
assess their members a percentage of gross income- 
and the state helpfully chips in its police power to 
makes sure each member pays up, directly to the Dept, 
of Agriculture*. 

So Vernon Shaiibazian, chief of the Agriculture 
Dept.’s Bureau of Marketing (which theoretically 
oversees the Board’s activities), has insisted that the 
Milk Advisory Board is not independent of the state; 


but, he complains that “we just can’t convince the 
FTCoftliat.” 

Ted Shields, spokesman for the Milk Board, 
describes the relationship in a more curious, if 
enviable, way, “We’re not a state agency ” he told me, 
“but we use the powers of the state*” In fact, the 
state does participate very little in the affairs of the 
Milk Board, It collects the funds, and it performs 
minor administrative functions; for tins, in fiscal 1972- 
73, the CMPAB paid the state $7,000 for departmental 
administrative services, $14,000 for the Bureau of 
Marketing, and $1,390 to the enforcement division* 

'SEE NO EVIL' POLICY 

The Agriculture Dept, is charged with seeing that 
“no false or unwarranted claims” are made in ads, but 
only a staff economist from the Dept, attends Advisory 
Board meetings, and Agriculture officials admit they 
have no professional staff qualified to monitor claims 
made in the ads of any Advisory Board. Explains 
Shahbazian, plaintively: “I’ve got forty of these things 
to administer,” Department officials say, however, 
they are considering the feasibility of creating a “panel 
of experts” to oversee promotional claims* 

Capping off Uie state’s official “see no evil” policy, 
the Attorney General’s office, responsible for enforc¬ 
ing state advertising standards on private companies, 
has shown no interest in enforcing those same standards 
on private producers sheltered by the state* Representa¬ 
tives of the AG were present at meetings between the 
Agriculture Dept., the Milk Board and the FTC, so 
they are fully aware of the complaints, but still no 
action. One problem is confusion within the office 
over whether the Board is a state or a private opera¬ 
tion, or whether the AG can legally act. “Since we 
represent the Dept* of Agriculture,” says Assistant 
Attorney General Carl Boronkay, “it would be a 
conflicting situation.” 

Arguments bolstering the FTC’s jurisdiction in the 
case include the fact riiat the Milk Board acts like a 
private corporation in its advertising, also that the ads— 
particularly those under the aegis of the “California- 
Oregon-Washington Dairymen” extend across state 
lines. 

The FTC attack on the milk campaign probably 
reflects general concern over state-organized, largely 
unregulated campaigns promoting private industry, in 
California and other states. But the milk ads in particu¬ 
lar have been the center of medical controversy virtual¬ 
ly since their inception back in 1969; ironically, 
medical arguments against mEk were identified by 
dairymen as the one main reason for beginning their 
promotional push, since sales were slowly declining* 

These adverse medical opinions include estimates 
that about 1% of the American population and better 
than 5% of all infants are aBergic to milk, which can 
cause ailments ranging from asthma and eczema to 
diarrhea and swelling glands. The partial or total 
inability to digest milk sugar-known as lactose 
intolerance- which causes a variety of discomforting 
symptoms, affects between 6 and 15% of white Ameri¬ 
cans and from 70 to 90% of non-white Americans. Or 
about 40 million bodies. 

Also joining the anti-milk chorus: the White House 
Panel on Food, Nutrition and Health, and the Ameri¬ 
can Heart Association. They say milk fat contributes 
to a high cholesterol level, which is clearly linked to 


the incidence of heart disease* The Wliite House Panel 
found that about one third of American men already 
have dangerously high cholesterol counts and should 
therefore “decrease substantially” their intake of 
saturated fats like whole milk. 

But minutes of the Milk Board continue to show 
that medical warnings, together with the FTC scrutiny, 
are just problems which should be “hit hard” in future 
ads. This, despite the fact that some four million 
Californians could be adversely affected by milk. 

Until 1969, though, state milk producers did not 
enjoy this special relationship-cum-massive-ad campaign 
arranged for by the state, since they were allied with 
the American Dairy Association. This strong national 
affiliation meant that the state milk industry was 
specifically exempted from the original 1937 Marketing 
Act* But the ADA promotional budget was meager, 
since it was voluntary, so a majority of producers here 
elected to scrap the ADA program in favor of a state- 
organized Advisory Board* 

Despite its success, however, the milk campaign 
has been in a rather steady retreat due to outside 
criticism* The first casualty was a series of print ads 
comparing the amounts of calcium in a glass of milk 
to almost nauseating quantities of other foods (like 
13 cups of brussels sprouts) which .actually have rela¬ 
tively small amounts of calcium. In December 1972 
complaints stopped these ads, which stated the calcium 
in milk was necessary if your heart was to continue 
beating, or for you to see, smell or even stop bleeding* 

TWO AND A HALF GALLONS A DAY? 

Likewise, within a month after the FTC first raised 
questions, the Milk Board decided to drop testimonials 
like Vida Blue’s and “Dear Abby” Van Buren’s. “Dear 
Abby” told TV audiences that she never had colds due 
to the fact that she drank milk regularly; Blue seriously 
stated that he consumed 214 gallons of milk each day 
as a child* 

And Gordon Reuhl, manager of the Milk Advisory 
Board, acknowledges that the FTC investigations 
prompted the Board to abandon its original slogan, 
“Every Body Needs Milk ” for the milder and less 
vulnerable “Milk Has Something for Every Body ” 

At about the same time, the Milk Board and the 
Cunningham and Walsh ad agency were preparing their 
defenses by bringing on a consultant, Dr* George ^ 
Briggs^r professor of nutrition at the Agriculture branch 
of UC Berkeley* Both the Milk Board and the state 
Agriculture Dept, quickly refer to Briggs as the expert 
who reviews and passes all tlie ads, but Briggs himself 
admits that the relationship is simply the result of 
the federal investigation. The new slogan, he says, 

“isn’t what I would have suggested,” adding that “I 
don’t veto anything; I’m just a consultant.” 

What that means, essentially, is that there is nobody 
overseeing the ads with an eye to advertising standards 
^not the Milk Board, not the state Dept, of Agriculture 
which provides the milk producers its services as an 
official collection agency, not the state Attorney Gen¬ 
eral who imposes standards on those private businesses 
which haven’t been blessed by a protective relationship 
with the stale. 

Worse, in fact: With medical evidence piling up and 
with tl\e FTC hot on the trail, the state agencies and 
the Milk Board are actually trying to duck the rap, 
arguing that the federal government can’t touch them.* 


^And State enforcers make sure 
every body gets the message 
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PAtD POLiTICAL ADVEBTISEWIENT- 


Jack Morrison 
£or Smierrisor 


Lucille Abrahamson 
RuthAsawa The Hoti.Willie 
Brown Jr. The Hon. Phillip Burton 
William Chester Cora Cruz 
Alvin Duskin Rabbi Alvin Fine 
Nancy Gin Dr. Laurel Glass Dr. 
Carlton Goodlett Rev ED. Haynes, Jr. 
Agar Jaicks Lorraine Lahr 
Gordon Lau Geoff Link William 

m- 

L. Porter Bruce Raful The Hon. John 
Riordan Bert Schwarzschild^^ 


What Jack 
has already 
done for 


Jack Morrison: from the many rather than the few 

r1 want Jack,too!n 

H Jack Morrison lor Supervisor 681 -2466 h 

I 910 frving Street I 

m San Francisco. Ca 94122 h 

■ I want Jack, too! Hera's my money. ^ 

■ I 

■ I pledge S ■ 

H ^ 

I CZI check enclosed B 

■ EZI . bill me please _ 


Name 


Address 

Zip 


Phone 


Go get your scissors . . . 

want Jack, too! 

9 Jac k M o rriso n f o r Supe rv iso r 681 - 2456 

I 910 Irving Street 

■ San Francisco. Ca 94122 

■ I want Jack, too! Here's my time: i will 

■ LZJ work at headquarters 

■ □ work at home J 

I CH put up house sign 

M EZI put on bumper sticker 

m n host an event in my neighborhood to 
I help Jack win 

I Name 


Address zip 


Phone 



Cut & mail ... Cut & Mail .,. 


us... 

In his 8 years as a superuisor, from 1962 to 1970^ 
Jack Morrison always put the people of San Francisco 
first”~those of us who call The City home. He was an 
urbanist and an enuironmentaiist before most people 
knew what those words meant 

It was Jack's idea to shut off traffic in Golden Gate 
Gate Park so people can walk and cycle on Sundays 
firee of traffic, air and noise pollution. Not just Jack's 
/dea—he made it happen. 

He led the Board in a successful campaign to get 
more parks and open space in the Marina, the Rich* 
mond, Ocean View, Ingieside—all over The City. 

He was a prime mover in getting city funding for 
the Neighborhood Arts Program. 

You can thank Jack and his allies for the 40-faot 
height limit along the Embarcadero. 

And you can thank him for the sign control ordi¬ 
nance that banished billboards from the neighbor¬ 
hoods. 

He designed the San Francisco Human Rights Com¬ 
mission—and fought to make it a reality. 

He authored and won legislation establishing rent 
subsidies for low income people here. 

He authored and won legislation establishing full 
City responsibility for relocation of people displaced 
by redevelopment. 

He marched alongside those who opposed the War 
. In Indochina—not once, but in every major communi¬ 
ty peace action. He marched with grape workers, sup¬ 
porting the right of farm workers to choose their 
own union. 

And he stood firm for the right to non-viotent dis¬ 
sent, speaking out for the right of the people to use 
the streets as public forums. 

He helped ease the tax load on homeowners when 
the Board adopted the gross receipts tax on business 
income. 

Jack was the best supervisor the people of 
Francfsco ever had. The tops. 


What Jack 
will do for 
us... 

We share Jack V sense of urgency about San Fran¬ 
cisco's needs^ as the realities of the 1980's loom 
ahead—living and breathing space realities, fuel and 
transportation realities, environmental and urban rea¬ 
lities. 

We want Jack on the Board of Supervisors because 
of what he can do for all of us. 

First, foremost. Jack wants to return our city gov¬ 
ernment into the people's hands-^ur hands. He will 
work to bring us neighborhood boards with power to 
decide how revenue-sharing money Is spent. 

He is campaigning for election of supervisors by 
dfstrict, which would give real power to the people 
who Hue here and end special-interest control of San 
J^ancisco government. 

His goals are— 

• To make our police spend more time combatting 
violent crime, and less time fiddling around with vic¬ 
timless crime, 

• To make our public transit the best transporta¬ 
tion available, with a zero-fare Muni and end 
freeway expansions 

• To close Golden Gate Park to auto traffic on Sat¬ 
urdays as well as Sundays. 

• To create child care facilities—supported by pub¬ 
lic funds“in schools and in the neighborhoods, 

• To turn our schools Into centers for community 
activities after schoolday's end. 

• For The City to finance low-interest loans, so 
families can improve their homes. 

• To protect the environment by creating new jobs 
upgrading existing buildings, putting utility wires un¬ 
derground, improving parks, cleaning up the Bay. 

• Fora Consumer Advocate to be installed in City 
Hail to protect the people against unfair market prac¬ 
tices. 

We want Jack because we know he will live up to 
his promises and his vision. He always has. Jack’s sup* 
port comes from the many rather than the few. Jack 
doesn’t want 100 people 0ving him $500; he wants 
thousands of people giving him $5, $10 and $25. He 
owes no debt to the interests of a few; he is free to 
act in our best interests. Join us. 




Who ws are: Lucille Abrahamson, member of the San Francisco board of Education; Ruth Asswe, sculptor and lover of the children of San Francisco; The Hon. 
''Willie Brown, Jr., Assemblymar:; The Hon. PhtiHp gurton. Congi'essmBn; William Chester, Vice#restdervt, ILWU; Cora Cruz, Mission District community orgariizer; 
Alvin Ouskin, environmentalist; Rabbr Alvin Fine, professor at San Francisco State University; fsiancy Gin, Prasidant, Diamond Heights Association; Dr. Laurel Glass, former presi^ 
president San Francisco Board of Educattort; Dr. Carlton Goodlett, pubUshar of the Sun-Reporter; Rev. F. C. Haynes, Jr., Thifd Baptist Church; Agar Jaicks, Chairman, San Fran¬ 
cisco Democrattc Central Committee; Lorrame Lahr, President, San Francisco chapter of the National Organization of Women; Gordon Lau, Chairman. Chinese Cultural Founda¬ 
tion; Geoff Link, Huckleberry House and roedia consultant; William Porter, attorney; Bruce Raful, President, San Francisco Council of Democratic Clubs, The Hon. John Riordan, 
member. Community College Board; Bert Schwarzschild, Eureka Valley community leader, consurner advocate. 

The following groups have given Jack thair endorsement (partial list): Americans for Democratic Action—Northern California, Friends of Noe Valley, Yerba Buena Democratic 
Club, Frank Havenner Memorial Democratic Club, San Francisco Tomorrow, San Francisco Council of Democratic Clubs, Marine Firemen's Union—AFL*ClO, Civil Service 
Association—Local 400, Democratic League, ILWU, Chinese'American Democratic Club, San Francisco Chapter of Nattonai Women's Political Caucus, San Francisco Labor 
Council, APL-CIO. Committee on Political Education (COP£J. 
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CONSUMER REPORTS: A "best of 
the freebies’’section . . , Cecily Mur¬ 
phy’s Flea Market of sales, bargains 
and burns . . . regular guides on 
how to beat high prices . . . per¬ 
iodic reports from our price com¬ 
parison teams . . . special sec¬ 
tions on free and almost free den¬ 
tal and health care, rest homes, at¬ 
torneys’ fees, tenants’ rights. 


^^aybe you’ve noticed the phenomenon: Everywhere you go these 
days, to the theatre, the latest political rally, or even the farmers’ market, 
you stumble into people with their noses buried in the Bay Guardian. Why 
the fascination? 

Simple, if you want to get the most of a vibrant city like San Francisco 
and the rest of the Bay Area, you need some expertise to help with the leg- 
work. And that’s where we come in, with the solidly researched, carefully 
written, up to the minute information you’ll find in no other publica¬ 
tion. Every issue, we’ll give you: 

POLITICAL AND INVESTIGATIVE REPORTS: an On Guard 
section telling you who is selling out at City Hal! and what 
you can do about it ... a Political Placard keeping 
track of key votes, meetings to attend, causes to 
support . . . some of the best investigative 
reporting in the country ... a Guardian 
guide to candidates and issues for every 
major election. 


Name 


Address 


State 


iSlil5p[iNN 


GOOD TIMES REPORTS: A jaun¬ 
ty, two-page centerfold calendar listing 
choice outings on a day by day basis . . . 
complete listings of clubs, films, theater and 
music by category . . . Best Bets and Super¬ 
lists that track down the good, little things like 
home-made candy and bars with free hors d’oeuvres . . . 
regular sections on spring and fall entertainment, skiing, free- 
loading through the wine country. 

And you can get these political, consumer and good times 
reports for only 254 in the Guardian. The same price we started 
with back in 1966. You can’t do better than that. 


The Bay Guardian 1070 Bryant San Francisco, Calif. 94103 

□ Please sign me up foi a one year subscription (24 issues). 

I enclose $5* 

pn Better yet. 111 take the Guardian for two years (48 issues). 

^' I enclose $9. 
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77 ^-os 85 3 new store ^ 

ARTS & CRAFTS OF THE PEOPLE, INCLUDING 
AFRICAN TRIBAL ARTS. AND AMERICAN 
INDIAN JEWELRY. 



It were wrong on 
the age of any item, 
it’s yours free 

the only way to sell cheaper than me is to steal it 

MCCARRICK’S 
ANTIQUES 
OF LIVERPOOL 

antiques, curios, & unique funk 
BOUGHT & SOLD 
TRADE INQUIRIES WELCOME 


346-7757^ Mon.-Sat. 12-6 p.m.'C2169 Union St, 


Indoor Plants 

•And 

Tropical Birds 



374 Colusa Ave. 
Kensington ■ 526-4290 


anew 

store 

Handmade clothing and 
jewelry from around the 
world. 

1327 Grant Avenue 
982-6966 

II am - 9 pm M-Th 
10 am - Midtiite F, Sat, Sun 





Nutsv ' fj 
, Raw^^ 
5. 1 

eat & /■ 


Bulk GralrtSf 
^'Beans, Seeds & Nutli' 
Organic Produce, 

Milk, Fruit Juices 
Ctiemtcai Free Meat & 

Fish 

Come see, Come by. 

Come visit, Come shop 

new ho ur$: z sz-i 3 J3 

Mon-Sat 10-9:00 

^ Sttn 10-7 

24 th Street 
Natural Faads 

3939 24th Between Noe & Sanches 



embellishments 

for women Sc men 
Monday-Saturday 11-6 p*m. 

common scents 

3920 24th St., 826-1019 


Herb's 
Fine Foods 

“J/ome of the 

Noe-Burger 

BREAKFAST SPECIALS 
3991 24th S(. 



furnitur^ 

We buy, sell Sc trade Furniture Antiques 
Art Deco - Thirties Funk and MUCH MORE 
“We also wholesale patches & banding"’ 

Open 7 Days a Week 
We pick up & deliver 

A Big-Little Store 

582 Valencia St. SF 621-1284 

(between letn & 17th Streets) 


'- ^ 

IheCHCCIEco. 


Announces 

OAonv 

GOAT 

Hill 

Nanny Goat Hill is open on 24th Street. It’s some¬ 
thing new in San Francisco, a wine and cheese cafe 
in the European tradition. 

There are over 300 wines available ranging from a 
modestly priced house wine sold by the glass and 
carafe to the great vintages of France and Germany. 
Every day we select a special wine from our cellar 
and offer it by the glass. There are also many beers, 
ales, juices and cider. 

Our cheeses are presented in prime condition with 
French bread, sweet butter, fruits and raw vege¬ 
tables. Various cheese dishes and salads are served 
along with Fondues and Raclette. 

Come in and have a glass of wine, lunch, dinner or 
light meal anytime. It’s a place to be comfortable. 

Open Daily from 11:00 to Midnight 

Friday & Saturday until 2:00 a.m. 
Closed Tuesday 

AAAAV GOAT 
Hill 

3893 24th Street 
San Francisco 
647-5175 


Belqium Oriental 
Rugs 

WOOLS - COTTONS-JUTES 

50 % off for a limited 
time only 

Beautiful Indian and Persian Designs 
3434 Mission nr. 30th 826-1522 

ABBE CARPETS 



[hevariety^^tore 


collectors items, nostclgta, triola, & fine funk 
4109 24th St. 282-7239 


HELP WANTED 

Patient people to stand in line 
to buy our very good ice cream at 1300 Castro, SF. 

BUD’S ICE CREAM 


250 chcc/e/ 


20 


from more than 
C O UNTR1 ES 


IheCHCCfCco. 

38 5 6-24th ST, S.F.nr. S a n c h ez 
, phone 285-2254 
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editorials 


The Pentagon and CIA Ride Again! 


By Elizabeth Farnsworth 

Editors' note: The truth about the full extent of the 
US. gomrnmenfs involvement in the Chile coup is the 
kind of thing that probably won^t be known in its en> 
tirety until the next Watergate investigation. As for the 
present, papei's like the Chronicle and Examiner fall 
omr themselves to downplay any possible implication 
of American complicity, then, after the first few dra¬ 
matic days, dump all Chilean news in the backpages. 
Here is a report by Elizabeth Farnsworth of Berkeley, 
a researcher with the North American Congress on 
Latin America. 

The U.S- government actively promoted the military 
coup in Chile against the constitutionally elected gov* 
ernment of Socialist President Salvador Allende. Re* 
cent reports indicated that AUende was murdered, in the 
the act of defending the presidential palace, by an Arm* 
ed Forces Captain named Gallardo. Allende was elect* 
ed president in 1970, and his coalition—the Unidad 
Popular-was overwhelmingly affirmed in the Chilean 
parliamentary elections of March, 1973. Through its 
overt economic boycott of Chile, and through its cov¬ 
ert aid to Right Wing and military groups in Chile, the 
United States government laid the groundwork for the 
current civil war there. 

"TMs is a business administration, and its business 
is to protect American business,’" Secretary of State 
Rogers told a meeting of U.S. businessmen with inter¬ 
ests in Chile, in October, 1971. American business in 
Chile involved SI billion in investments, S700million 
of it in the lucrative copper mines. Major investors in* 
eluded Anaconda, Kennecott and ITT, in the field of 
communications. Foreign interests, mainly American, 
controlled 60% of Chile's chemical and metal produc* 
tion industries, 50% of shoe production, and nearly 
100% of petroleum distribution, and rubber and tobac¬ 
co production. One of the Allende government’s first 
acts was to nationalize (with the unanimous support of 
the Chilean Congress) the U.S.-owned copper holdings. 
The government cited the poor condition of the mines 
and the high profits of the companies in the 60’s (25% 
on invested capital in most years) in its decision to pay 
the American companies no compensation. Other U,S. 
investments in Chile were bought out. 

But there was more at stake than immediate dollar 
losses. The U.S. feared that Chile’s actions would en¬ 
courage similar nationalizations in neighboring coun¬ 
tries, threatening even further U .S. hegemony in Latin 
America. Preventing this seemed more important than 
ever to policy makers in 1971, because rising competi¬ 
tion from Western Europe and Japan for the world’s 
raw materials and markets made keeping the U.S. tra* 
ditionai sphere of influence-Latm America-even 
more essential. 

COMING DOWN ON CHILE 

To Chile for its acts, and to warn other 

nations not to pursue similar policies, the U.S, formal¬ 
ized a hard line policy (announced by Nixon on Jan. 

19,1972) which included cutting Chile off from pub¬ 
lic and private credit sources, in order to prevent Chile 
from buying goods, many of which were available only 
from the U.S.-corn, certain phosphate fertilizers, 
medical supplies, and parts for U.S.-made vehicles and 
machinery. The U.S. also refused to renegotiate Chile’s 
huge foreign debt, which hurt Chile’s credit rating 
around the world. At the same time, the U.S. continued 
to court the Chilean military, granting it $14.5 million 
in military credits. 

This policy was the result of top level meetings be¬ 
tween members of the Nixon Administration (mostly 
former bankers, like John M. Hennessey of the Trea¬ 
sury Department) and businessmen, as the Senate hear¬ 
ings on ITT have shown. The plan was to cut Chile off 
from access to dollars, from needed imports, to pro¬ 
duce shortages and an economic crisis in Chile, prepar¬ 
ing the ground for a military takeover, which would ra¬ 
tionalize its acts by blaming the Allende government 
for the “economic crisis.” These plans were discussed 
in a secret memo from the present U,S. Ambassador 
to Chile, Nathaniel Davis, to Washington, according to 
a Washington Post article of March 28,1972. 

The economic blockade prepared the ground for the 
covert part of U.S, policy-CI A action in conjunction 
with Right Wing Chileans and the Chilean military. The 
CIA had been authorized in 1970 to spend $400,000 
for “covert propaganda action” against Allende, ac¬ 
cording to Senate ITT hearings. An ITT official admit¬ 
ted to the Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee on 
Multinationals that the CIA “telephoned private banks 
and corporations urging them to curtail operations in 
Chile,” to foment economic chaos there. 

The chaos, as the hearings revealed, was to prevent 



CHILE CCXJP 


first the election and then the confirmation of Allende. 
Especially important in these hearings is testimony 
from Charles A. Meyers, then Assistant Secretary of 
State for inter*American affairs. He admitted that the 
“Forty” committee, which oversees all clandestine CIA 
activities, met shortly after the Allende election in 
1970 to discuss the Chilean problem. Although 
Meyers would not testify ebout what decision was 
made, there is evidence that this committee did decide 
to involve the CIA. 

Shortly after the meeting of the “Forty ” Henry 
Kissinger told a group of editors in Chicago on Sept. 

16, 1970, that the election of Allende was a threat to 
American interests and other democratic interests in 
I^tin America. Kissinger headed up the “forty” com¬ 
mittee at this time. 

At roughly the same time, operatives of ITT in Chile 
reported that Edward Kerry, then U.S. Ambassador to 
Chile, had gotten the “green light” in the name of 
President Nixon to move against Allende. Anything 
short of a Dominican Republic type action was okay. 
(“Secret Memo from ITT”, NACLA Latin American 
and Empire Report, April, 1972) 

Also after the “Forty” meeting, as reported in the 
ITT hearings, WilEam V. Broe, head of CIA clandestine 
activities in Latin America, contacted ITT vice presi¬ 
dent E. J, Gerrity to talk about bringing economic cha¬ 
os in Chile. Broe called the proposed plan a thesis de¬ 
veloped after an analysis of “vulnerability” in the Chile 
economy. 

AGENTS STAFFING THE EMBASSY 

CIA agents in Chile worked out of the U.S. Embas¬ 
sy. Of 16 people in the political section of the Embas¬ 
sy in Santiago, at least 7 were covert CIA agents, ac¬ 
cording to “Who’s Who in the CIA” (Berlin, 1968). 
Reports from Chile indicate that agents served as inter¬ 
mediaries between Right Wing Chileans and the Chile¬ 
an military. Tom Streithorst of NBC News reported 
on September 12 that the Chilean equivalent of the 
FBI had informed him of such liaison work on tlie 
part of the CIA. The CIA was also implicated in recent 
acts of sabotage against the Allende government. 


Evidence of immediate U.S. involvement in the 
Sept. 11 coup includes: 

From 1970 to 1973, the number of CIA agents in 
the U.S. Embassy increased to 10. Almost all had prior 
experience in such couniries as Viet Nam, Dominican 
Republic, the Congo and Guatemala. 

Reports of increased U.S. Air Force activity in Men¬ 
doza, Argentina, around the time of the coup. Mendoza 
lies on the border between Chile and Argentina. 

Reports of U.S. naval maneuvers off the Chilean 
coast at the same time. Similar maneuvers were held in 
October, 1972, the time of the big Right Wing strike, 
which many consider was the first coup attempt. 

U.S. Ambassador Davis traveled from Santiago to 
Washington on Sept. 7 and met on Sept. 8 with Kissin¬ 
ger and members of the Nixon Administration’s “Chile 
Task Force.” The Nixon Administration has admitted 
that it had foreknowledge of the coup. 

The “Chile Task Force” undoubtedly discussed the 
possibility of a counter-coup in Chile; the U.S. would 
probably not intervene directly in the event a counter- 
coup was successful, but would work through its juni¬ 
or partner in policing Latin America, Brazil, as it did in 
Bolivia, Brazilian money and equipment were instru¬ 
mental in overthrowing General Juan Jose Torres in 
Bolivia in 1971. On Sept. 13, the Brazilian government 
announced that it will not “tolerate Chile as a center of 
resistance in Latin America,” and on the 14th, Brazil 
recognized the military government and promised it 
economic and military aid. 

What can be done? Send telegrams immediately to 
Sens. John Tunney and Alan Cranston and your repre¬ 
sentative urging them to mobilize support for the 
amendment cutting off all foreign aid to the military 
junta in Chile. Join the IntemationaJ Week of Protest, 
Oct. 8-14. For more details call the Non-Involvement 
in Chile group at 548-3221. Write NACLA for its new¬ 
est report, a 30-page pamphlet titled “Chile: Story Be¬ 
hind the Coup“NACLA:s Latin American and Empire 
Report,” October 1973 (75^). NACLA, Box 226, Berk- 
eley, Calif. 94701. ■ 

For a calendar of Chiie^related events, see On 
Guard, page 4. 
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CAL. STATE SF: "'The servant" 
and "Crazy Quilt/' Oct, 5, 7 pm* GaU 
lery Lounge and Ed. 117; "Two Tars/' 
and "Music Sox/' Oct, noon^ Ed. 
117; ''Little Big Mao/' Oct. 12, noon, 
3. 7 pm. Main Aud.; "Norferatu/* Oct. 
IS, noon, Ed. 117; "El Chacal da Na- 
hueltoro/' and "Los Olvidados/' Oct. 
T9, 7 pm. Gallery Lounge and Ed, 117. 
Info. 586*3794, free, 

SUHF: "Singing in the Rain/' and 
"Meet Me In St. Louis," Oct. 4-6; '"Mc¬ 
Cabe and Mrs. Miller," and "Johnny 
Guitar/' Oct. 7-8; "Let It Be/' and 
"Fillmore/' Oct. 9-10; "Roberta" and 
"The Barkleys of Broadway," Oct. 11- 
13; "Moderator Cantabile" and "Hiro¬ 
shima Mon Amour," Oct. 14-16- Irv- 
mg/46th, 664-6300. 

GATEWAY CINEMA: "Mildred 

Pierce" and "Marked Woman," Oct. 4- 
9; "Fog Over Frisco" and "Sunny" 

Oct, 6; "I'm No Angel," and "Tillie 
and Gus/' Oct, 10-16; "Smart Money" 
and "Bright Lights/' Oct. 13; "Grand 
Hotel" and "Dinner at Eight" Oct. 17- 
23; "Maltese Falcon" and "High Pres¬ 
sure," Oct- 20- 215 Jackson, 411 -3353- 

INTERSECTION: Nickeiettes, live, 
7:40 and 10:10 pm, plus "How to Mar¬ 
ry a Millionaire/' "There's Something 
About a Soldier," and "The Whispering 
Shadow," 8:10 and 10:40 pm; City 
Clowns Don Novello as Father Guido 
Sarducct and Dr, Real playing ragtime 
plus "College," "The Second Hundred 
Years," "The Idle Class" and "The 
Whispering Shadow, Oct. 14. 756 Uni¬ 
on, 397-6061, $1. 

MIDNIGHT MOVIES: Bette Midler 

in "The Greatest Story Ever Told," and 
"Scene One: Take One/' Oct. 6; "Fu¬ 
ture Shock" and "Radical Sex Styles." 
Oct. 13; "The Point" and "Big Busi¬ 
ness," Oct- 20. Presidio Theatre, 2340 
Chestnut, 921-2931, tickets go on sale 
11 pm, $1.50. 

CANYON CINEMATEQUE: "Ani¬ 
mation: A Retrospective," Oct. 4. 8:30 
pm; "Up and Atom/' "Time Offed" 
and "Meta-lodeion Trailer," Oct. 11, 
S:30 pm; "Things to Come/' Oct- 18, 
8:30 pm. SF Art Institute, BOO Chest¬ 
nut, 332-1514, $1.50 donation- 

CENTO CEDAR: "Bronco Bull¬ 
frog," and "Charles, Dead or Alive," 
Oct. 4-10; "Fashions of 1934" and 
"It's Love I'm After," Oct. 11-13; 

"The Private Lives of Elizabeth and Es¬ 
sex" and "The Letter/' Oct. 14-17; 
"The Big Sleep" and "Murder My 
Sweet/' Oct- 18-20; 38 Cedar; 776- 
8300. 

FRANCISCAN CENTER: "Ques- 

lion 7," Oct* 7, 7 pm and Oct- 8, 1 pm; 
109 Golden Gate Ave.,SF, 621-3279, 
Si donation, 

SF MUSEUM OF ART: ''Blacks m 

Films," Oct- 2, 7 pm; "Henry V," Oct. 
5, 7 pm; "Murder/' Oct. 7, 2 pm; "Ele¬ 
na at les Hommes/' Oct. 9, 7 pm; 
"Walls of Fire," Oct- 11, 7 and 9 pm; 
"Homage to Picesso," Oct- 14, 2 pm, 
Van Ness/McAtlister, 863-8800, $1/ 
75^ sr. citizens. 

LIBERATION SCHOOL: "Finally 

Got the News" and "A Man Named 
Charlie Smith" Oct 6; "Hanpi^ Tues¬ 
day 13th" and "The Land/' Oct. 13; 
"Crlnoe of Monsieur Lange," Oct. 20. 
all films 7:30 and 9:30 pm. 2323 Mar¬ 
ket, SF, $1- 

FILM FARE: "Swr Trek," Oct. 5-7, 

7:30 pm; "Outside the Law/' and "Air 
Mail" Oct. 12-14, 7:30 pm; "Hips Hips 


Hooray" and "Love Among the Mil¬ 
lionaires," Oct. 19-21,7:30 pm. 732 
Chenery, SF, 586-774S, $2/$1 children. 

CHARLIE CHAPLIN FILM FES¬ 
TIVAL: "The Chaplin Revue," Oct. 
10; "The Gold Rush" and "Payday," 
Oct. 17, Wheeler Aud., UC Berk., 7 and 
9:30 pm, $2/31,50 students. "The 
Kid" and "Idle Class"' Oct. 5; "'The 
Chaplin Review," Oct. 12; "The Cir¬ 
cus" Oct. 19. Tresidder Aud*, Stan¬ 
ford* $1.50/$1.25 Students. 

CAL: "Roma," Oct. 2, 7 and 9:30 pm 
pm, $1.25; "The Samurai Trfiogv," 

Oct. 9, 7 pm, 32.50; "Pygmalion" Oct. 
19, 7 pm, $1.25; "Caesar and CEeopet- 
ra," Oct- 19, 9 pm, Si .25- 155 Dwi- 
nelle Hall, UC Berk., 642-2561 . 

PACIFIC FILM ARCHIVE: "On 

Dangerous Ground," Oct. 4. 7 and 
10:30 pm; "The Lusty Men/' Oct. 4, 
8:30 pm; "The Guns" and "Memories 
of the Cangacp/' Oct. 5, 7:30 and 10 
pm; "My Name is Juita Ross," Oct. 6, 7 
and 10:15 pm; "Nightmare Alley," 

Oct. 6, 8:15 and 11:15 pm; "Conch- 
eros Dances of Mexico," Therayttam," 
"One Pair of Hands/* "You Hide Me" 
and "Shango and Yanvallou," Oct* 7, 
4:30 pm, 75d; "Richard IN, Oct. 7, 7 
and 9:30 pm; "Concheros Dances of 
Mexico," "Therayttam/' "One Pair of 
Hands," "You Hide Me," and "Shango 
and Yanvallou," Oct* 8, 7:30 pm; 
"Hammer and Sickle," and "Miracle- 
Maker," Oct. 8, 9:30 pm; "Point of Or¬ 
der," Oct. 9, 7:30 and 9:30 pm; "Los 
Tarantos" and "Shakers," Oct. 10, 

4115 t75tfl ano 7:30 pm; "Arsen Ozor- 
dzhiashvili" and "The Bandit Arsen" 
Oct. IOh 9:30 pm; "Johnny Guitar," 
Oct. 11, 7:30 and 9:30 pm; "Phedre," 
Oct. 12, 7:30 pm; "The Childhood of 
Maxim Gorky/' Oct. 12, 9:30 pm: "Pa¬ 
nic In the Streets," Oct. 13, 7 and 
10:15 pm; "He Ran All the Way," Oct. 
13, 5;30 and 3:45 pm; ',When the 
People Awake/' Oct. 13, 7:30 and 
9:30 pm, Wheeler Aud,, $1*75/$1.25 
students; ',Carnival of Rhythm," "Stu¬ 
dy In Choreography for Camera," "To¬ 
tem." "Sreathdeath/' "Dance in the 
Sun," "Nine Variations on a Dance 
Theme" and "Pas de Deux/' Oct. 14, 
4:30 pm (75iJ and Oct. 15, 7:30 pm; 
"Black God White Devil/' Oct. 14, 

7:30 and 9:30 pm; "Red Imps," Oct. 

15, 9:30 pm; "Juvenile Court," Oct- 15. 

16, 7 and 9:30 pm; "Rebel Without a 
Cause," and "We Can't Go Home 
Again," Oct. 16, 7:30 pm, Wheeler 
Aud., $3/$2.50 students; "Kabukl," 
"Gagaku," "Kathakall/'and "Hoolau- 
les," Oct. 17, 4:15 and 7:30 pm; "The 
Metalworker and the Chancellor," Oct* 

17, 9:30 pm; "Run for Cover/' and " 
'"The Janitor" Oct. IS, 7:30 and 9:30 
pm; "Open City," Oct* 19, 4:15, 7:30, 
and 9:30 pm; "fallen Angel" Oct. 20, 
4:30 and 9:30 pm; "The Blue Dahlia," 
Oct. 20, 6:20 and 10. pm, Universitv 
Art Museum, 2621 Durant, Berk., 642- 
1412, $1 program/$1 *50 both pro¬ 
grams* 

MERRITT COLLEGE: -Carmen 

Jones," and "Cabin in the Sky," Oct. 

4; "The Woman's Film" "How to Make 
a Woman/' "Six Film Makers in Search 
of a Weddirig/' and "Take Off ," Oct. 

11; "How Green Was My Valley," and 
"Mudlark," Oct- 18. 7 pm* Student 
Center, 1250 Campus Dr*, OakL, free* 

LANEY COLLEGE: "Shaii we 

Dance," Oct* 4; "Swing Time," Oct* 

11; "Yo*imbo," Oct. 18. 6:45 and 9 
pm. College Forum, lOth/Fallon, Oakl- 
Free. 


COLLEGE OF ALAMEDA: "Teo- 

rema," Oct. 9; "Les Liaisons Danger- 
euses," Oct. 16* 7:30 pm. Student Cen¬ 
ter, Sidg. F, 555 Atlantic. Alameda, 
free. 

DK THEATRE: "The Doll Squad," 
and "Mary Queen of Scots," Oct* 3-9; 
"'Class of 44," and "The Garden of the 
Finzi-Contlnis," Oct. 10-16; "Came- 
tot/' and "First Love," Oct. 17-23. 

2411 Telegraph, Berk., 845-9449, 

SI .50. 

FOOTHILL: "A Well-Spent Life/' 
and "The Blues According to Lightning 
Hopkins," Oct. 13, 8:30 pm. Apprecia¬ 
tion Hall, Los Altos, 754. 

SKYLINE COLLEGE^ "The French 

Connection" Oct. 5; "Catch 22" and 
"Mash," Oct. 12; "Love Story" and 
"'Skyjacked" Oct. 19; 3300 College 
Dr*. Sen Bruno, 355-7000, ext. 234, 
236, $1.60/S1 students. 


*THE STRUGGLE IN NORTH¬ 
ERN IRELAND^,** given by Elish 
McDermott, law student at Queens 
University, Belfast and a leader In the 
Northern Ireland Civil Rights Move¬ 
ment. Oct, 4, 1 pm* Sci. 210, Calif* 
State Unlv. SF, free. 

“STONEHENGE,” an audience 

participation program, Thurs*-Sat*, 

7 pm, Sat.-Sun., 11:30 am, 1 ;30 pm* 
Lawrence Hall Of Science, UC Berk., 
free. 

“HUMAN EVOLUTION,” by 

anthropologist SheYwood Washburn, 
Oct. 4, 7:30 pm. Lawrence Hall of 
Science, UC Berk* 

“CUBA 1973,” given by Bruce 

Jacobs, Oct. 4, 7:30 pm. Rainbow 
Sign, 2640 Grove, Berk., free* 

“LITERATURE CHICANA,” 

given by Dorina Moreno, SF poet, 
writer and teacher, Oct. 4, 7 pm, 

£xhibJt rm.. Main Library, Civic 
Center, SF, tree. 

“ABSTRACT EXPRESSIONISM,” 

given by Charles Shere, art critic, Oakl. 
Tribune, Oct* 4, 7:30 pm. Museum 
Aud., SF Art Museum, Van Ness/ 
McAllister, mF, $3/$2 members and 
students- 

“ADVENTURES IN CONSCIOUS¬ 
NESS,” given by Dr. Edgar Mitchell, 
astronaut who conducted telepathy 
experiments during the last Apollo 
moonshot, Oct* S, 7 pm. Main Theater, 
Canada College, 4200 Farmhill Bivd., 
Redwood City, 364-1212, ext- 236- 

“MALNUTRITION in an AHtueni 

American Society," given by Dr* Geo, 
Briggs, Professor Nutrition, UC Berk,, 
Oct. 5, 7:30 pm. Lawrence Hall of 
Science, UC Berk., $1/504 students, 
sr* citizens* 

^‘OUR CALIFORNIA HERI¬ 
TAGE,” by Mr. and Ms* Roy Jones, 
Oct. 5, 8 pm. OIney Halt, College of 
Marin, Kentfield, Marin. 

“THE UNITED FARMWORKERS 

Union and Its Fight for Survival/' 
given by Philip Vera Cruz, UFW vice- 
president, Oct* 5, 8 pm. Militant 
Labor Forum, 1519 Mission, 864-9174. 

“RELIGION’S ROLE in world 

Peace," Oct. 5-6, 2650 Fulton, 
752-9890. 

‘‘REJECTION OF THE SUPER^ 


DIABLO VALLEY COLLEGE: 

"The Vikings" Oct* 4, 3:30 pm; "Al¬ 
fred the Great," Oct* 5* 7 pm; "Jules 
and Jtm," and "'The Roaring Twen¬ 
ties," Oct. S, 7 pm; "Richard Ml,"' Oct 
9-12; "The Taming of the Shrew," and 
"Kiss Me, Kate," Oct. 15, 7 pm; "The 
Prince and the Pauper," Oct* 16, 3:30 
pm; "'To The Cry of this People/' and 
"Blood of the Condor," Oct. IS, 3:30 
pm; "Bonnie and Clyde," Oct* 19, 7 
pm* Forum, campus. Pleasant Hill, 
S37-4445, free with reservation. 

COLLEGE OF MARIN: "Never 

Give a Sucker an Even Break," and 
"My Little Chickadee," Oct. 19, 7:30 
pm. Science Center 101. S1/50^ 
students. 

DE ANZA COLLEGE: -The Bi- 

cycle Thieves," Oct. 6; "Wild Strawber¬ 
ries," Oct. 20: 8 pm. Forum, Cuperti¬ 
no, 75^, D 


NATURAL,” Oct, 5, S pm. Human¬ 
ist Center, 4448 California, SF. 

“YOU AND YOUR HEART,” 

by Barbara Bacigaiupi, Oct. G-7, 
Lawrence Hall of Science, UC Berk., 
free. Info: 642-5132, 

*^PETER GRIMESj” opera preview 
by Or. Jan Popper, Oct* 7, 7:30 pm* 
Cultural Cen^ter, 1313 Newell Rd-, 

Palo Alto. 

“INTRODUCTION TO ZEN 

Practice," Oct. 7, 7 am, given by Alan 
Watts, KSAN, 95 FM. 

"CHARIOTS OF THE GODS?” 

given by Erich von Daniken, Oct, 8, 

8 pm* George Washington High School 
Aud., 30th Ave./Anza, SF, $2.50- 
4*50. 

“DOSTOEVSKY and Modernity/' 

given by Jan Goslicki of the Univer¬ 
sity of Zurich, Oct* 9, 4 pm* Alumni 
House, UC Berk*, free* 

“SF HISTORIC and Architectural 
Landmarks," Oct* 9, noon. A.P. 
Giannlnl Memorial Aud*, 555 Cali¬ 
fornia, SF, free. 

“BORIS GODUNOV,” lecture on 

SF Opera's production given by Or* 
Atfred Frankenstein, Arts Critic for 
the SF Chronicle, Oct. 9, 11 am. Palace 
of Fine Arts, Marina, free* 

“JUNG-TOLKIEN”, rues*, i pm. 
Metaphysical Center, 420 Sutter, $2* 

“AROUND THE WORLD in iso 

Days," slide-talk on Asia and the 
Middle East, by Ralph Kerchum, Oct. 

9, 7:30 pm. North Beach Branch 
Library, 2000 Mason, free* 

"RADIO AND MUSIC in the Bay 

Area/' given by Sill Gavin, Oct. 10, 
7:30 pm. Exhibit Rm*, Main Library, 
Civic Center, free* 

“INTRODUCTION TO ARICA,” 

techniques for consciousness expansion 
designed for 20th Century man. Wad., 
7:30 pm. Arica Institute, 530 Market, 
986-8300, free. 

“GUT ISSUES with Rabbi Feinberg," 
author of '"Storm the Gates of Jericho" 
and "Hanoi Diary," Wed* SF Jewish 
Community Center, 3200 California, 
$1*50/$1 Center members. 

“TELEVISION REVOLUTION,” 

The Queer Blue Light, a gay men's 
video group, Oct. 1D, 7 pm. Eureka 
Valley Branch Library; Bay view- 


LIECTILIPIEJf 
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Hunters Point Model Cities Video Pro¬ 
ject, Oct* 17, 7 pm* Waden Branch 
Library* 

“EVERYTHING YOU EVER 

Wanted to Know About Quaint Old 
San Francisco," by Franz T. Hansel I, 
author of "'The Opinionated Guide to 
SF," Oct- 10, 7:30 pm* Ortega Branch 
Library, free. 

“THE POTENTIAL OF COHER¬ 
ENCE,” lecture on the central com 
cepts of Omnism and the application of 
Its evolving methodology, Oct. 10, 

7:30 pm. call 666-6383 for rm* num¬ 
ber, USF, free. 

“TRANSCENDENTAL MEDITA¬ 
TION,” as taught by Maharlshi Mahesh 
Yogi, every Wad* at 7:30 pm. SF Cen* 
ter, 690 Funston; and at 8 pm. Berk. 
Center, 2317 Channing* 668-1116, free* 

“ON THE MOON with Apoiio," 

given by James Mitchell, Professor of 
Civil Engineering, UC Berk*, principal 
investigator for the soil mechanics ex¬ 
periment for Apollo Missions, Oct, 11, 

B pm. Wheeler Aud., UC Berk., SI.50. 

“THE BLACK WOMAN as 

Novelist,” Ntzosaki Shange, teacher, 
Sonoma State College, Oct. 11.7 pm. 
Exhibit Rm*, Main Library, Civic Cen¬ 
ter. SF, free. 

“POP ART,” given by Wayne Thie- 
baud, artist and Professor of An, UC 
Oavis, Oct. 11, 7:30 pm. Museum Aud., 
SF Art Museum, Van Ness/Me AI lister, 
SF, $3/S2 members and students. 

“YOU, VIA YOUR HANDWRIT- 

ING,” Mary Denigan, lecturer and 
instructor In graphoanalysis, Oct, 11, 

7 pm. Rainbow Sign, 2640 Grove, 

Berk., free. 

“PHOTO-JOURNALISM Corner- 

ence," Oct. 13, 9 am-1 pm. Choral 
Rm., Canada College, 4200 Farmhitl 
Blvd.. Redwood City, 364-121 2, S3, 
(Includes breakfast}* 

“THE COMPUTER - Bit by Bit," 

given by Alan Feurer, Oct. 13-14, 

2:30 pm- Lawrence Hall of Science, 

UC Berk.* free. 

“CANDIDATES AND ISSUES 

Day," given by the Northern California 
Welfare Rights Organization, Ogt* 13, 

10 am-3 pm* Hamilton Ptaygroond, 
Geary/Steiner, SF, 

“AN EVENING WITH BOB WIL- 

KENS,’^* Oct. 13, 8 pm. Main Theater, 
Skyline College, 3300 College Dr., San 
Bruno, $1.50/$1 students. 

“SUSPENSION OF JUDGMENT ” 

by Alan Watts, Oct. 9, 4 am and Oct* 
14, 7 am* KSAN, 95 FM. 

“THE FARALLONES - Man 

versus Wild life," given by John Smalls, 
Executive Director of Pt* Reyes Bird 
Observatory, Oct* 15, 8 pm. Wheeler 
Aud-* UC Berk., $2.50/Sl .50 students. 

"TAI CHI CHUAN and Shaotin 

Temple Kung Fu*" demonstrated by 
Yun-Chung Chiang, Tai Chi instructor, 
Oct. 15, 7:30 pm* Exhibit Rm*, Main 
Library, Civic Center* free, 

“REDISCOVER AMERICA,” 

Oct. 16* noon, A.P. Giannini Aud., 

555 California* 

“LAWS OF ENERGY,” given by 

Aian Watts, Oct. 16, 4 am. KSAN* 

95 FM* 

“AMERICAN TRADITIONS and 

American Destiny/' given by Or* 

Robert Fitch* Dean Emeritus, Pacific 
School of Religion, Oct. 16* 8 pm. 
Merritt College Campus Center* 1250 
Campus Dr., Oakl., free* 

Continued on page 24 
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Masayuki Koga noodles bamboo flute in royal fashion. See Wed., 10. 


*ISHMAEL REED and Stanley 
T. Rice read from their works. HLL 
135, SF State U., 1600 Holloway, 
12:30 pm. 

CANDLELIGHT SUPPER/ART 
series; 4-part lecture series on Rich¬ 
ard Brown Baker Collection, to¬ 
night; “Abstract Expressionism,” SF 
Museum of Art, Van Ness/McAllister, 
6 pm supper, 7;30 lecture, $28 en¬ 
tire series, $3 single lecture. 
^IMPROVISATION WORK¬ 
SHOP- acting. John Adams Adult 
School, 1860 Hayes, 346-7044,6:30- 
9:30 pm, every Thurs. 


Friday 


5 


*PETER KOERNER, fine blues 
picker and singer. Dinner and snack 
crepes for the famished. Ribeltad 
Vorden, Precita/Folsom, 647-3399. 
^^THE tnSflTED FARMWORK^ 
ERS Union and Its Fi^t For Survi¬ 
val/’ discussed by Philip Vera Cruz, 
UFW vice president, MiLiiant Labor 
Forum, 1519 Mission/South Van 
Ness, 864-9174, S pm. 
^‘ADVEKTURE IN CON< 
SCIOUSNESS,” a lecture by Ed¬ 
gar Mitchell, the astronaut who con* 
ducted telepathy experiments during 
the last Apollo moonshot. Main 
Theater, Canada College, 4200 Farm- 
hill Blvd., Redwood City, 364*1212, 

8 pm. 

Saturday 

6 

SCHOOLBOY CLEVE, down* 
home harp master, Ribeltad Vorden, 
Precita/Folsom, 647-3399. 

“THE BREASTS OF TIRESI- 
AS,^’ Apollinaire, “Pierre Patheim” 
and “Cliicago Niglits” by Georges 
Neveux, Alternate Theatre produc¬ 
tion, 4316 Telegraph Ave., Oakl., 
655*3139, Fri.-Sat. continuous, $2. 


Deadline for Calendar entries is Friday before publication. We must have your 
entry by Oct 12/"or pud/fee ton on next issue. * Indicates free event. 


Tues 

c 


ABEL, Berkeley r 
ability, Woodstock 
752-7132. 
SUTRO SYMPA' 
with ex*CIi3rlatan-f 
Lynne Hughes. Tuc 
Mission, Hayward, 

PREVIEW OF iV 
opera, with speakei 
stein, SF Chron art 
Fine Arts, Madna/l 
*“SF^S HISTOR 
tural Landmarks/’ 
distinctive SF build 
nini Memorial Aud 
America, 555 Calif 

^“AROUND TH 
180 Days/' slide-ta 
Middle East. North 
2000 Mason/Colurr 


Wedru 


Saturday 6 


FOLK DANCE WEEKEND: 
folk dance for families, singles and 
couples, Fri., 7 pm, free; workshop 
on teaching folk dance, Sat., 10 am* 

5 pm, $10. Temple Arts Center, 111 
Junipero Serra Blvd. 

“THE HEIRESS,” a dramatization 
of Henry James’s Washington Square, 
Tire Actors Ensemble production. 
Live Oak Theatre, Shattuck/Berry- 
man. Berk., 8:30 pm, Fri.-Sat. $2 
general, S1 student, through Oct. 

27. 526*5760. 


Sunday 

7 


*EGGS OVER EASY, hard 
charging rock, interesting music. 
Sleeping Lady, 58 Bolinas, Fairfax. 

“SUNDAY FUNNIES,” new 
talk/va rie ty / in tervi e w show, inclu de s 
segment on Buckminster Fuller, 

KSAN, 95 FM, 8 am-noon, every 
Sun. 

^‘FOLK 1970,” taped at 1970 Phi¬ 
ladelphia Folk Festival with Doc and 
Merle Watson, Dave Van Ronk, Dave 
Bromberg and others, KQED, chan¬ 
nel 9,8 pm. 

PARADE consisting of 200 units of 
bands, military corps, floats, etc. start 
ing at Civic Center and moving north 
on Polk, east on O’Farreil, north on 
Grant, then east on Bush, north on 
Kearny and Columbus Ave. and around 
northeast perimeter of Washington 
Square via Stockton and Filbert, 


POINTER SISTI 
high campers from > 
House, 960 Bush, tJ 
*MICHAEL McC 
lean writer Fernand 
from their works, S 
Van Ness/McAliiste 
*THE QUEER B 
a video group, discu 
dais for the gay cor 
Valley Library, 355 

POETRY READ 
Cook, Joel Deutscl: 
Panjandrum Press, ' 
14th, 8 pm, 75^5, 

SHAKUHACHl 1 
traditional music of 
classical and jazz pi; 
Koga. Exploratoriu 
563-7337,8 pm, It 
*“ART AS REF 
Prophet of Change, 
Hazard, Oakland M 
exhibits curator. Mi 
12500 Campus Dr., 
7:30 pm. 


Monday 

8 


*“EVERYTHIN 
WAYS wanted to : 
Quaint Old San Fra 
by Franz Hanseil, a 
Opinionated Guide 
Ortega Library, 391 
pm. 

WOMEN^SJOB 
opportunities, job s 
training programs, 
cates for Women, L 
Library, 1449 MiUe 
St., Oakl., 989-544 


“AN ODYSSEY TO THE 
PAST,” lecture by author Erich 
Von Daniken whose books deal with 
the existence of astronauts on earth 
in ancient times, George Washington 
High School Auditorium, 30th Ave./ 
Anza, 666-2019, $2.50-54,50,8 pm. 
“THE WHITECHAPEL MUR¬ 
DERS/’ a 6-part BBC series about 
2 contemporary detectives reinve-.ti- 
gating the Jack the Ripner murders. 
KBHK, channel 44, 10 n, ever 
Mon. 


Alvin Ailey Dance 


Thursday 

4 
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Publishing, San Francisco Style 


By Vicki Sufian 

San Francisco is the fourth largest bookselling 
market in the country—but you’d never know it to 
look at the facts and figures on the publishing business, 
with the big houses hanging on to their traditional 
headquarters in (and, say many Westerners, orientation 
toward) the East* Symptoms of the relative isolation of 
the West: Never, until the American Booksellers Con¬ 
vention met in Los Angeles this June, had this industry 
group convened west of the Mississippi. Never, until 
Allen Ginsberg’s 'The Fail of America’’ (City Lights) 
made it on page one of the NY Times Book Review 
section earlier this year, was a West Coast-published 
book so honored* And in no way do the numbers of 
books coming out of the West even approach the 
Eastern output, which will reach the staggering total 
of 28,000 new titles appearing in print just in the 
three months Sept* LDec. 1. In the West, where a 
publisher who puts out ten titles a year is considered 
“major,” a publishing house only aspires to greatness 
in terms of quality, not quantity* 

“In both places you see books that would be better 
off as trees,"' says Don Bums, Penguin’s West Coast 
editor* And he’s correct, of course—although it’s 
equally true that the small size of the business out here 
means publishers spend more time and effort on each 
book they put their stamp on. “We have three or four 
months to lavish on a single operation ” argues Ernest 
Scott, veteran of New York publishing and founder, 
in 1971, of the SF Book Co*, “and we have time to 
bring authors into the editorial process.” 

The major Bay Area publishers, with die exception 
of Comstock, consider their books to be national in 
scope rather than strictly regional;still, some do point 
to a particular Western experience or trendsetting. The 
runaway success of the Whole Earth Catalog, for 
example, wliich was distributed originally by Book- 
works in Berkeley, woke Eastern publishers op to the 
potentials of the West, and brought a number sniffing 
around for co-publishing ventures* “We can be more 
unconventionM ” says Jacqueline Kileen, co-owner of 
101 Productions* “We’re more wUling to take a chance* 
Perhaps part of it is naivete. We do something we 
think is neat that an East Coast publisher may be 
afraid to do because it’s learned its lesson.” 

So what is it, exactly, that’s coming out of Bay 
Area publishing houses? What follows is a survey of 
the plans of fourteen of the most important, 
the types of houses which New York companies may 
be watching when they send what Pat Holt of the SF 
Book Co. bemusedly terms their “raiding parties” to 
hire away West Coast editors* 


BAY AREA PUBLISHING HOUSES 


City Lights Books, 1562 Grant, SF* Still headed by 
founder Lawrence Ferlinghetti, the company has changed 
little in its 17 years; has published about 85 books, 6-8 
per year, literary works of an international set of auth¬ 
ors* Ferlinghetti shuns the idea of City Lights as a West 
Coast publisher except in the purely geographic sense: 

“I have no taste to be a provincial publisher* In fact, 
the original excitement was generated by New York 
carpetbaggers* Even the poets living here were world 
travelers, San Francisco was just their base* From our 
second book, we’ve had an international viewpoint*” 
Many City Lights authors have gone on to success; Allen 
Ginsberg is the only one of these to remain with his 
original publisher. 

Recent titles: Ginsberg’s “The Fall of America;” 
Julian Beck’s “The Life of the Theatre,” 

Shambhaia Publications, 1409 Fifth St*, Berk* More 
than any of the other nationally known West Coast pub¬ 
lishers, Shambhaia grew out of a particularly Californian 
phenomenon, an interest in Eastern spiritualism. 
Specialty: Books dealing with “the potential of man’s 
inner evolution; psychology, philosophy and technical 
aspects of the world—medicine, cooking, gardening” 
says Sam Bercholz, co-founder with Michael Fagan. 

Some 1973titles'. “Tassajara Cooking;” “Cutting 
Through Spiritual Materialism;” “Philosophy and Psy¬ 
chology in the Abhidharma.” 

They publish 8-10 books a year, have 45 out, pri¬ 
marily international authors. Have turned down East 
Coast publishers Interested in their books: “We want a 
long term, quality house,”says Berchoiz* “New York is 


after the big flash* They see what we’re doing as very 
much of the times*” 

Ten Speed Press, Box 4310, Berk* Started with bike 
books (“Anybody’s Bike Book;” “Bike Tripping;” “Bay 
Area Bikeways”), in last few months has steered away 
fiom that subject into such diverse areas as a guide to 
job hunting (“What Color is Your Parachute?”), massage 
parlors in California (“The New Geishas”), and “Cali- 
fomia for Travelers and Settlers,” a reprint of a 100 
year old book* 

San Francisco Book Company, 321 Pacific, SF. “I 
suddenly realized I was 40, weary of New York and 
wanted to get closer to the sources of books ” says Er¬ 
nest Scott, who (with Anita Scott) left East Coast pub¬ 
lishing and founded SF Book Co* in 1971* All but two 



From Scrimshaw: View of the SF Exposition of 1939 
'On Treasure IsUmd, 


TREASURE 

ISLAND 


of their 11 titles have been joint ventures with Eastern 
houses, Houghton Mifflin, Ballantine and John Day* 

Their first book, “The Whole Earth Restaurant Cook¬ 
book,” was an instant success: excerpted in McCalls, 
Book of the Month selection, etc* Recent and upcoming 
titles: “The DDT Myth: Triumph of the Amateurs;” 
“Wonder: Learning the *Ah!’ of Things;” “Farewell to 
Manzanar,” SaysScotf: “We offer good authors an 
alternative to New York publishing.” 

Other activities include a distribution consultation 
service, book and jacket design service, publication of 
“Western Letter,” monthly newsletter on trends in 
Western bookselling and publishing* 

Scrimshaw Press, 149 Ninth St*, SF* Primarily fine 
photography with narrative* Another East Coast trans¬ 
plant, publisher Fred Mitchell feels his books have a uni¬ 
versal appeal with a regional flavor: “It’s just an accident 
we’re publishing on the West Coast*” Does 5-6 titles a 
year; this year’s big seller is “Handmade Houses^A 
Guide to the Woodbutcher’s Art,” an exquisite photo¬ 
graphic chronicle of “homes, barns, sheds, privies and 
shelters” built by self-taught carpenters* 

Upcoming: “Treasure Island: San Francisco’s Expo¬ 
sition Years;” “Image Tibet” (photographs in a three- 
color screen); “Antigua Black: Portrait of an Island 
People*” 

Straight Arrow Books, 625 Third St*, SF, Wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Rolling Stone, reflects the editorial 
interests of the paper although it has “always has a wider 
girth editorially,” says publisher Alan Rinzler, Rinzler, 
formerly senior editor at MacMillan and responsible for 
“Manchild in the Promised Land” and “Bury My Heart 
at Wounded Knee,” sees Straight Arrow as an impor¬ 
tant successful publishing house which is only incident¬ 
ally on the West Coaslr-although he does admit to 
more of a sense of freedom here, less feeling of New 
York’s traditions* “We’re publishing books which are 
responsive to a certain mentality across the country. 

Our books look different from East Coast books but 
we’re not responsive to just the West Coast* 

Publishes up to 20 books a year. New and upcoming: 
“Shooting Stars, The Rolling Stone Book of Portraits;” 
“As Time Goes By,” by Derek Taylor; “Autobiography 
of a Brown Buffalo,” by Oscar Zeta Acosta* 

Chronicle Books, 54 Mint St*, SF* Like Straight Ar¬ 
row, wholly-owned, and responsive to the tastes of its 
owners. First a publisher of Bay Area history growing 
out of features run in the Chronicle, has changed its em¬ 


phasis to contemporary lifestyles* Editor Phelps Dewey 
admits he wouldn’t publish any books diametrically 
opposed by Chronicle editorial policy, “since the Chron¬ 
icle is a Republican paper I suppose you can say the one 
exception is Art Hoppe’s 'Mr. Nixon and My Other Pro¬ 
blems’*” Dewey stays away from controversial books, 
because the Chronicle board says “if I publish one side 
then I’m going to have to come out right away with a 
book on the other side so I remain non-partisan*” 

Recent titles: “The Ultimate Journey, Canada to 
Mexico Down the Continental Divide;” “Escape From 
God’s Country;” “McCabe on Women.” 

Ramparts Press, Box 10128, Palo Alto. Very slight 
editorial connection with the magazine* Concerned on¬ 
ly with books of national impact; “We take books that 
New York wouldn’t touch,” says Larry Moore* “One 
of our titles, 'POW: Two Years With the Vietcong,’ 
broke the embargo on anti-war books which New York 
publishers had established*” 

New titles: “And Bid Him Sing,” novel by W*E*B* 
DuBois’ stepson, David DuBois; “The Trojan Horse ” a 
collection of writings on foreign aid edited by Steve 
Weissman; “The Ink of My Soul,” the story of a 
Canadian nun in an Equadorian prison, by Sussane Be- 
nard-Belasquez, 

Glide Publications, 330 Ellis, SF* Headed by Euth 
Gottstein; the major concern at Glide Publications has 
been publishing books dealing with community problems, 
by or about people (women, Chicanos, gays), books 
larger commercial publishers ignore* Most authors have 
been associated with Glide, but Gottstein will seek out 
authors for issues she feels need to be written about* 

“We try to anticipate what the issues will be in 10 
years,” says Deborah Johansen. “For example where 
mental health is going to be* It’s important to get your 
antennae geared up so you can be ready*” 

Unlike others I talked with. Glide does not keep with 
the New York-established fall/spiing schedule of releas¬ 
ing new titles* “Ruth feels these guidelines are restrict¬ 
ing and arbitrary* Glide publishes as something impor¬ 
tant comes along*” Upcoming: A new Dan O’Neill, 

“The Collective Unconscience of Odd Bodkins;” and 
“The Madness Network New Reader,” a collection of 
prose, poetry and articles by mental health profes¬ 
sionals, ex-inmates, 

Comstock Editions, 3030 Bridgeway, Sausalito* Says 
co-publisher Dory Gould: “We’re doing something 
different from the other big Bay Area publishers. Our 
books are of strong cegional subject matter* We offer - 
an opportunity to writers who couldn’t be published 
elsewhere.” Despite the regional specialization, about 
25% of their predominantly non-fiction books (48-50 
per year) have gone national through subleased rights 
to Ballantine* 

Recent titles: “Opinionated Guide to San Francisco;” 
“The Western Homebuyer’s Guide;” “On the Trait of 
the Sasquatch*” 

101 Productions, 834 Mission, SF* Bom out of the 
unexpected success of “101 Nights in California,” the 
restaurant guide by Jacqueline Kileen (she and her 
husband co-own the business now), a freelance food 
writer and restaurant reviewer who put together the 
book in her spare time* The publishing house specializes 
in cookbooks, also travel, outdoors, etc*; one oftheir 
most successful titles is “Houseplants With a Blue 
Thumb.” 

‘*We can get a book out before the trend’s even been 
heard of on the East Coast,” says Kileen* “When we put 
out the 'Vegetarian Cookbook’ they hardly knew about 
this current eating trend.” One of lOl’s sidelines: “The 
California Critic,” a subscription restaurant review 
newsletter which grew from the annual updating of 
“101 Nights in California,” 

Bookworks, 1490 Fifth St*, Berk, Publisher Don Gi¬ 
rard originaily handled distribution of the Whole Earth 
Catalogue which brought salivating East Coast pub¬ 
lishers out here looking for a duplication. Co-publish- 
ing with Random House, Bookworks first specialized in 
how-to-do-it books like “Making Adobe Bricks” and 
“No More Public Schools,” a guide to setting up alter¬ 
native schools* With the publication of “The Massage 
Book,” which sold 250,000 copies, Girard has moved 
toward what he terms body/life books which have to 
do with the care and health of the body. 

University of California Press, Berkeley* Best known 
outside of academic circles for “The Teachings of Don 
Juan” and “Ishi,” They’ve expanded in the last few 
years from purely academic books, but “we are very 
careful about what we publish,” says Karen McClung* 

“It must be written by an academic with good creden¬ 
tials accessible to the academic world.” Most authors 
are professors, some from the UC campuses, many from 
national colleges* Upcoming: “Muraau,” a book on 
the classic film maker; “Pornography and Sexual De¬ 
viance;” “Ozu.”» 
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BOOKS WRITERS 


Santa Cruz: 

A Literary Scene Under the Redwoods 


Compiled by Forrest Robinson and James D. 

Houston 

has it there's a litemry scene in sunny Santa 
Cruz. TruCj some 20 publishing poets and novelists 
now live in and around the town. True again, some of 
their writing is indigenous; mountains and redwoods 
and brutal murders turn up from time to time. And 
some of the writers are close friends, seen together on 
Pacific Avenue, at Cooper House (scene of the accom¬ 
panying photo), or in local saloons and coffee houses. 
Every week a public reading is offered somewhere in* 
town or on one of the campuses. 

If that adds up to a literary scene, then Santa Cruz 
has one. But the writers here don’t form that kind of 
close-knit artistic community you often find in urban 
settings. Most are from, or have lived in, large cities 
and chose Santa Cruz partly to get away from all that. 
Some ^lively hide out in the mountains and take a 
very dim view of articles like this one. The general ten¬ 
dency is to maintain one’s distance from any kind of 
“grouping.” And if local writers share anything, it is 
the desire to keep it that way. 

Year by year now, the Santa Cruz region has an ever 
bigger drawr beach-goers, surfers, bikers, dopers, board- 
walkers, retirement seekers, weekend gypsies, students, 
organic farmers, hermits, mountain people—all arriving 
in large numbers and for more or less obvious reasons. 
But why writers? Twelve years ago there were no pub¬ 
lishing poets and novelists in this area. Today you’ll 
find at least 20, plus two very active small presses— 
George Hitchcock’s Kayak Books in Bonny Doon, and 
Steve Levine’s Unity Press in Soquel. And Paul 
Krassner’s “Realist” now originates from La 
Selva Beach. 

There are two main explanations: the nature of the 
region itself, and the two campuses nearby-Cabrillo 
College, which opened in 1962, and the University of 
California, which came here in 1965. Nearly half the 
writers have (or had) some connection with one of 
these campuses, and several of the best young writers 
in the area are students or former students. Just this 
year, the west coast’s two main literary awards went to 
UCSC seniors: Russell Brandon won the Joseph Henry 
Jackson Award for a collection of short stories, and 
Nels Hanson won the James D. Phelan Award for a 
novel in progress. 

As for the region, Santa Cruz began to be “discov¬ 
ered” during the 60’s, partly because these campuses 
were developed, partly because its lime simply had 
come. It happens to hug a soutli-facing bend of Mon¬ 
terey Bay. A jutting headland protects it from tlie open 
sea, while an arm of the Coast Range embraces it to the 
north. The climate is milder, the bay’s water warmer 
than on any other part of the coast above Santa Bar¬ 
bara. You have access to beaches and to redwood for¬ 
ests, and the town itself still has a slow, sensual Medi¬ 
terranean feel. Nowadays people talk about the soul of 
the place, the good life that can be lived here. It’s a 
tong way from Eden, of course. V.D. is rampant. Large 
drug busts are common. The welfare rolls are escalating. 
And after the publicity surrounding last winter’s grue¬ 
some killings, Santa Cruz is now known to a good part 
of the world simply as Murderville, U.S.A. The pastoral 
and the sinister live here side by side. Perhaps that is 
pan of what feeds or generates its extraordinary crea¬ 
tive energy. In addition to poets and novelists, the area 
is rich with potters, weavers, painters, musicians, wood 
carvers, leather workers, and craftsmen of every type. 

For one reason or another, it’s a productive place to 
work. 

But beyond that, there isn’t much consensus. Given 
this much, it seems best to let the writers speak for 
themselves. What follows is a mosaic of poems, parts of 
novels, articles of faith—a few words from Santa Cruz 
(with a list of books at the end for those who want to 
browse further), 

* * * 

I find Santa Cruz a very civilized place in which to live, 
but it has no discernible effect on my writing. In fact, 

I should probably write better and more if I lived in 
Lapland. 

George Hitchcock 

♦ * * 

My Property 

I did not buy the grass 

nor the bush kneeling above it. 

What I own stops with these words 
and is enough. 

Morton Marcus, “The 
Santa Cruz Mountain 
Poems” (1972) 


Islands, distant promontories always comfort Hoop¬ 
er like this. The islands off the beach at Mazatlan. Cata¬ 
lina out in front of Long Beach. He thinks of Monterey. 
With Joe he spent a week once in the town of Santa 
Cruz, where you can stand on beaches and look across 
the bay toward Monterey, and that peninsula is the 
ridged and mossy island of your dreams, the somewhere 
else you can always get to. They were never enough, 
those offshore islands, just the illusion of beginnings, 
but better than the western mainland, the country 
where Hooper felt everything ending. The only part of 
California he cared about at all was the zone between 
the ocean and the Coast Highway. He and Joe traveled 
it north and south for years, a strip a mile wide at its 
widest, its southern leg the last edge of the Great Ameri¬ 
can Desert, long Hp of land soothed at last by cooling 
sea. From Santa Barbara north, log-strewn miles of 
empty beach, tide pools, seal country, scattering of re¬ 
sort towns, and mountains sloping to the water. This 
is what he always wanted California to be, had grown 
up expecting it to be, kept waiting for the rest of it to 
become, and it kept becoming something else. He early 
felt the loss of something he had barely glimpsed, slip¬ 
ping out of focus, something he deserved to gaze on, 
had in fact been promised, but which began to recede 
from view the day he was bom, not knowing that this 
is nothing new, it has always been the same, the main 
difference being that the Pacific’s edge sitting where it 
does, the promise there has been Jouder and the loss 
keener for all the voyages halted. 

James D. Houston, “A 
Native Son of the Gol¬ 
den West” (1971) 

^ A' * 

Goshawk 

A rush of wings: the sound of sheer 
Knife-thrusts, or the hatchet-stroke 
Of thrown blades. Then the sharp 
Slap, high up, of a hurtling shape 
Hitting thick branches. The great goshawk. 
Knocked out of the sky, awkwardly teeters. 
Clutching at twigs. But our canyon redtails. 

His fierce tormentors, close in on him. 

Snarling like cats. The stunned intruder 
Takes off, uncertainly gliding. His pursuers, 

Like vengeful priests, follow him out. Abruptly 
The canyon is quiet. The morning sun 
Calmly descends. The clean day 
Soars on. 

What portent? 

Over the horizon 

Some dark approacher forecasting his presence? 

Or a movement out there from the larger life. 

The nation, or the world? Or maybe 
My own dark thought, a sudden movement of 
spirit 

Momently intruding, to be harried forth. 

Unable to challenge set purpose? 

Or something more somberly glutted? 

Some reflex of the life-force 
Inconsonant with the whole. 

And hence obtrusive, and unavailing? 

All or any. One waits to know. 

But something was meant. In the visionary dream 
A movement from beyond of the cosmic whole 
Was registered here. In the wing-clash and the 
snarling beaks 

A counter-force challenged the fixed field. But to 
no avail. 

Met and overcome, it was swept from consequence. 
Evicted, thrown shuddering out. 

William Everson, re¬ 
printed from Quarry, 
College V, UC Santa 
Cruz (1972). 

* * * 

Santa Cruz is still new to me. I moved here last win¬ 
ter after a year in Spain, arriving just as the record¬ 
setting rain started and two mass murderers began mak¬ 
ing this a statistical wonderland for violent crime. 

In Spain I lived in a cairn white village that was be¬ 
ing transformed into a resort. Living was a bai^ain, the 
sea was as warm as a warm bath, and the sun served to 
bleach out my ambitions. I went there empty, having 
just finished “Rancho Paradise,” and returned much 
the same way. 

Here nothing Is cheap and few of the terrors of ur¬ 
ban existence are entirely absent. The setting is only a 
little less seductive than the costa del sol, but the 
mornings are foggy, a good time to spend at the work 
table. There are plenty of writers around, all of them 
working. Of course garage sales outnumber cultural 
events a hundred to one. 

John Deck 


RECORDS 

Another 
Russian 
has returned 
after 

2,000,000 
miles 
in orbit. 

Today I sat 
motionless 
for 
28 

minutes 
while a 
butterfly 
folded its 
trembling 
wings 
and rested 
on my knee, 

* * -k 

I first learned of Santa Cruz in Spring of 1971, when 
I stopped to visit Peter Beagle on my return from Guat¬ 
emala, I Had not expected to find in Santa Cruz a com¬ 
munity of writers who read each other’s work with 
respect, and who render ungrudging mutual support. 
Santa Cruz is peculiarly hospitable to writers, I have 
discovered, although its wide-openness also breeds ex¬ 
cess, and makes it vulnerable to drug dealers and psy¬ 
chotic mass murders. Santa Cruz abounds in contra¬ 
dictions. On the same evening four more of Herbert 
MulUn’s youthful victims were found shot to death in 
the Santa Cruz hhls, a “translation boom” was heralded 
in the YWCA, where a capacity crowd gathered to 
listed to excellent translations of obscure Central Amer¬ 
ican poets. 

I have grown to love Santa Cruz because it is fight¬ 
ing for its soul, possibly one of the last places in this 
country that has a soul to fight for. It is also a place 
one has to leave periodically so one can return to re¬ 
new and be renewed by it. 

Victor Perera 

★ * 

I stopped being a professor at U.C. Santa Cru^to 
be exact, an acting assistant professor of Italian Litera¬ 
ture, the ‘acting’ referring not to the histrionic nature 
of my teaching but the fact that 1 had not completed 
my Ph.D —in order to be a writer, and I became a strip- 
pei^to be exact, danced nekkid in nefarious surround¬ 
ings—because it was, with all my hotsy-totsy smarts, 
about the only job I could get, certainly the only one 
that would still leave me time to write. And so I ended 
up writing a novel about someone with a Ph.D. becom¬ 
ing a stripper and because I sold the novel I was able to 
give up dancing and spend all my time on music. Every¬ 
thing’s connected, and my next novel, Tm pretty sure, 
will be about the fiddling life, 

Anne Stainhardt, 
from an interview, 
“The Santa Cruz 
Times,” March 1973 

* * * 

A birdsong shivered from a momingdove branched 
on a nearby tree, joined by a flute and the bloodbeat of 
one of the congas reborn. Gradually the sixty or seven¬ 
ty celebrators who crashed during the night unfolded 
like sleepy flowers and joined us around the fire for a 
group hug and one more cereraonia! smoke and song 
for the road before we buried the coals, heaping dirt 
and cold creek water over the hissing grave of the 
moon. Carrying bags of bottles and cartons of cans and 
lost objects down to the great garbage dump below, 
where we live, we left the site as clean as it was when 
we came. 

After such grace, it’s the least we can do. Each tribe 
is a rainbow; each act creates a new day. Gleaning up 
our shit is part of the price we must pay to be at all. 

The moonlight preaches perfection, but the bright sun 
illuminates the haws. 

T. Mike Walker, 
“Tribes,” a novel in 
progress, 

* * * 

THE ABORTION 

A plug of black kelp is inserted sideways 

A scalpel of ice enters to scrape fresh paint 

From the walls of your room 

You were merely an igloo of blood 

A thin blister sliced clean from the muscle of 
memory 

You were lying there 

In that dark room watching the migrating egrets 


George Hitchcock, “A 
Ship of Bells” (1973) 
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A one time gathering of Santa Cruz area writers, June 1973, Windows, I to r, Morton vine, VictorPerera, T. Mike Walker; standing, tto r, James D. Houston, William Everson, 
Marcus, Peter S. Beagle, Anne Steinhardt, Robert Lundquist, James B. Hall, Steve Le- Mason Smith; seated, I to r, John Deck, LauMa^/ieias, Nels Hanson, George Hitchcock. 


When the storm came the glass arotind you did not 
shatter It me i ted 


The echo of your breath frozen within the wax’s 
still drippings 


Robert Lundquist 


* * ★ 


Santa Cruz is always the spiritual emanations of its 
mountains and shores, but more important it is people 
living together who iike where they are living; it is one 
of the few "‘communities” left in America. That’s what 
ail this flap about its energy is really about, I hope we 
can stay a community. But if people read this and simi¬ 
lar articles and think Santa Cruz is the place to be, 
where whatever it is the masses are blindly groping for 
can be found, then we don*t have a chance. 

Morton Marcus 

* * * 

Daniel can tell that Joe Dan his half-brother is dead. 
The way the stars are not stars tonight but only the 
prints of shattered feet staggering, trying to cross the 
sky. And that airplane, that speck of light droning and 
crisscrossing from star to star, trying to find its way 
south for winter, that airplane Is the hand of Dantefs 
^^rother sliding its way beneath the black ice, Joe Dan 
follows the track from star-print to star-print back the 
way he came, holding his breath, swimming, searching 
for the hole through which he fell. Daniel can feel his 
shoulder turn cold and he sees it blaze silver in the 
dark. It is where his brother touched him once, he 
knows it is his brother’s hand reaching up through the 
ice, grabbing for the shoulder that pulled him from the 
caved-in well in a gone summer. Now Daniel grabs his 
own shoulder in order to be saved. Now, like then, he 
is down in that water with his brother, drowning, 

Nels Hanson, 

“The Long Slow 
Death of Joe Dan 
Marten,” a novel in 
progress. 

* # * 


If there is, in fact, an established Literary Communi¬ 
ty here I’m not only uninvolved with it, but complete¬ 
ly unaware of it. Of course that’s absolutely no indica¬ 
tion of its existence, one way or the other, 

I came to the Santa Cruz mountains because I enjoy 
the forest, like to have an ocean close, dig some days of 
fog, a little mist, and because police sirens and large 
collections of bodies had begun to make me uncomfor¬ 
table. But improving conditions for writing was never 
really a consideration, I personally don’t find the 
woods or the hills or the sea or any other place with 
soft scenery particularly conducive to writing. In faci 1 
prefer to work late at night in a small, virtually bare 
room with a blank wall in front of me. My first book 
was written in a locked kitchenette behind the San Jose 
city dump, and “Twilight Candelabra” was written en¬ 
tirely in a friend’s garage on 37th Avenue in Santa 
Cruz. 

William J. Craddock 


Seasonal 

Consider the cardinal’s withdrawn 
Swaying nest contrived from burning 
Straws and the wing fluttering a spawn 
Of sunlight, while the sapling 

Shakes in the harsh frog note 
Of Spring; yet bringing, in season. 

This boy whistling Fall’s old hope 
13f harvest, devouring the sun 

Caught now in fallen paw-paws. 

His foot, sliding in 

Silence, climbs upward to behold 

Nested wreckage: old shells smitten 

From within by the yellow beaks, 

Or rains of early Winter. 

Unseen the nearby falling leaves 
Speak protection to the coiling pups 

Whimpering in the r^-fox den, 

Gnawing again their chicken bones. Nor sound 
Of his own dog shall waken him 
This night, digging the yellow ground. 

James B. Hall, 

“The Hunt Within” 
(1973) 

it -k * 

Last year many old friends and workmates from the 
San Francisco Oracle and Changes Magazine came to¬ 
gether in Santa Cruz seven years after the conception 
of Unity Press in a tiny, candlelit cabin in the cathedral 
redwood forests of the Santa Cruz mountains. Though 
we had left five years before it Was where we came back 
to when my partner Craig Caughlan and I decided to 
expand our efforts creating a greater focal point for 
what we considered the healing energy of various vis¬ 
ionary artists and contemporary teachers. Having pub¬ 
lished a book or two a year for the past five years our 
Gutenberg Gene had attuned us to the development, 
design and production of useful, beautiful books. 
Choosing a bam which we converted for our purposes 
in a valley behind Soquel we brought forth nine new 
books to the nearby whir of chickens, horses chomping 
in the pasture, a redtailed hawk circling silently over¬ 
head. Having bought land and built a house in the 
mammalian foothills of the Santa Cmz mountains our 
commitment to this extraordinary, ecological, and ar¬ 
tistic area is complete. Each day our interest expands 
in the poetic experience of the Underdream visions of 
seed mind, and the coming together of the Planet 
Family, 

Stephen Levine 

■* * * 

I’m not at all sure how I feel about having Santa 
Cruz officially identified as a writers’ colony or mi¬ 
gratory station. On the one hand, I’m delighted that 
the really first-rate people here are starting to get the 
attention they’ve always deserved, and that good young 
poets and story writers are coming out of the classes 


that my friends teach—home-grown California writers 
with roots and understanding, and a strong sense of 
unforced community. On the other hand, I have no de¬ 
sire at all to see Santa Cruz become a self-conscious, 
ingrown, jealous, defensive refuge for canny artistic 
promoters and politicians. I’d like us to go on being 
what we are: independent craftsmen who respect each 
other and get our work done, I dread the day that we 
freeze into a Santa Cruz Establishment, with no room 
for new writers to read their work, no place for them to 
to publish it. That’s death, 

Peter S. Beagle 

* * * 

Some Recent Publications by Santa Cmz Area Writers 

Peter S. Beagle, “The Last Unicom” (novel). Viking, 
196S; Bailantine, 19S0. 

“The California Feeling” (essays with photos), 
Doubleday, 1969. 

Sharon Cadwadlader, “The Whole Earth Restaurant 
Cookbook,” Houghton Mifflln/San Francisco Book 
Co,, 1972; Bantam, 1973, 

William Craddock, "Be Not Content” (novel). Double¬ 
day, 1970. 

“Twilight Candelabra” (novel). Doubleday, 1972. 
Tom Cutnbertson, “Anybody’s Bike Book,” Tenspeed 
Press, 1971. 

John Deck, “Rancho Paradise” (edited mobile home 
interviews), Harcourt Brace, 1972. 

William Everson (Bro. Antoninus), “Who Is She That 
Looketh Forth as The Morning" (poem), Capra 
Press, 1972, 

James B. Hall, “The Hunt Within” (poems), Louisiana 
State University Press, 1973. 

George Hitchcock, “Ship of Bells” (poems). Kayak 
Books, 1970. 

“Another Shore” (a surrealist espionage novel), 
Kayak Books, 1971. 

James D. Houston, "A Native Son of the Golden West” 
(novel). Dial Press, 1971; Ballantine, 1972. 

“The Adventures of Charlie Bates” (stories), Capra 
Press, 1973. 

Paul Krassner (editor), “The Realist” (an occasional 
journal). 

Stephen Levine, “Death Row: An Affirmation of Life” 
(edited prison interviews), Glide Publications and 
Ballantine, 1972. 

“Planet Steward: A Journal of Days and Species,” 
Unity Press, 1973. 

Morton Marcus, “Where the Oceans Cover Us” 

(poems), Capra Press, 1972. 

"The Santa Cmz Mountain Poems,” Capra Press, 
1973. 

Victor Perera, “The Conversion” (novel), Little Brown, 
1970; Pyramid, 1972. 

Mason Smith, “Everybody Knows and Nobody Cares” 
(novel), Knopf, 1971; Pocket Books, 1972. 

Anne Steinhardt, “The Healthy Season” (novel). Grove 
Press, 1971. 

“Thunder La Boom” (novel). Viking, due Fall 1973, 
Page Stegner, “Hawks and Harriers” (novel). Dial Press, 
1972. 

(editor), “The Portable Nabokov,” Viking, 1971. 

T. Mike Walker, “Voices From the Bottom of the 
World: A Policeman’s Journal,” Grove, 1970; Black 
Cat, 1971. ■ 
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Ken Kesey’s Gara g e Sale 

Leftovers from the Master Prankster 


By Manfred Puetz 

“GARAGE SALE ” by K&n Kesey. The Viking 
Press (New York: 1973)^ 238 $3S5, 

There was a time when California considered Ken 
Kesey the queen-bee of lunatics, an outer space Bud¬ 
dha, and the devil’s favorite grandchild all rolled into 
one. This was when Kesey and associates had the coun¬ 
try around Perry Lane and La Honda hopping in a two- 
step that registered on the Richter scale. It was when 
Kesey and the “Merry Pranksters” organized trip-festi' 
vals and acid-tests (culminating in the famous Acid 
Test Graduation at the Warehouse on San Francisco’s 
Harriet Street) as if such entertainments were so many 
junior proms. It was when the group spiraled across 
America in a psychedelic, mind-boding, Jesus-be-with- 
me hippo of a bus which on command produced noises 
that prevented innocent bystanders from listening to 
their own thoughts. In a word, it was the time when 
Kesey and a few others around San Francisco invented 
the hippy era. 

But there was also a time when the same Ken Kesey 
published two widely acclaimed novels, “One Flew 
Over the Cuckoo’s Nest” (1962) and ""Sometimes a 
Great Notion” (1964), which looked like fairly conven¬ 
tional specimens of the genre. Even considering that 
both books revealed, carefully read, the subversive idea 
that it was about time to get rid of the tyranny and re¬ 
pressions of existing social orders, they conveyed no at¬ 
titude of total revolution. Particularly in formal mat¬ 
ters, Kesey the writer stuck very much to the establish¬ 
ed rules of the game and was a far cry away from his 
own gospel of multi-media wizardry, 

FROM NOVELIST TO ACID GURU 

These were the clusters of facts many people could 
not bring to match. Of course, everybody knew that 
the novels belonged to an earlier period in Kesey’s life 
when he was not yet established as the head guru of 


the acid scene. And yet, there was a feeiing that some¬ 
where behind the muddle of metamorphoses and shift¬ 
ing facets this man was a character whose convictions, 
ideas, and practices all came in one piece. Hence the 
Kesey who moved in quan tum jumps ahead of the re¬ 
volution of consciousness and the Kesey who wrote 
books like any regular fellow with a lot of talent were 
expected to coincide in a unity which would make 
both personalities explainable. 

Luckily enough for the sticklers who worried over 
such discrepancies, Kesey solved aU problems by drop¬ 
ping one of his roles and developing the other to its 
logical conclusion. He declared that writing was an 
old-fashioned and artificial occupation and threw him¬ 
self into the role of the outcast and stigmatized freak 
with such verve that in 1966 he had to flee to Mexico, 
pursued by practically every American organization 
that dealt in law, order and normality. It did not take 
long before he came back to California (of his own 
will), got arrested (less voluntarily), and was released to 
organize a final acid graduation party at which he was 
supposed to tell everybody how to take the final step 
beyond drugs. 

Two sentences for two different busts combined to 
send him to a work farm for several months, and after 
this interlude Kesey retreated to Oregon. Around 
1968/69, the word spread that he was working on a 
new book, and instantly the worries of the Kesey au- 
gurers were back. What would it be: psychedelic revela¬ 
tion, conventional fiction, biographical soul-searching? 
Worry no more, Kesey watchers of America, there it 
is: “Garage Sale” is the first book that looks like a wild 
piece of Kesey’s, reads like one, and almost is one. We 
have to say almost, because the master figures only as 
one of the book’s many contributors among whom we 
find other ""kard kerrying” Pranksters such as Ken 
Babbs, Paul Foster, Ron Bevirt, and Hugh Romney, or 
associates of the old days such as Paul Krassner. 

The book is full of king-size surprises. Number one, 
there is an introduction by Arthur Miller, of all people. 
Miller makes a valiant attempt to compare the revolu¬ 


tionaries of the 50’s and 60’s to those of his own hey¬ 
day, the 30’s- He has a few points here or there, but 
all in all he approaches the book (as he himself sus¬ 
pects) as a foreigner^or rather as a retired academic on 
the lecture circuit who peers into the temple of holy in¬ 
sanity and wonders why the freaks and weirdos are 
dancing inside while he stands outside giving a wonder¬ 
fully enlightening lecture nobody wants to attend. 

"FIVE HOT ITEMS" 

Surprise number two: the book really is a garage 
sale, “a familiar maneuver that puts stale outmoded 
stored members of your ordinary household back into 
the economic flow of life as we know it today . With a 
modicum of waste.” Kesey has scraped together al! the 
leftovers and fragments he could lay his hands on and 
has thrown in a few old publications for good measure. 
Of the “five hot items” number one Is in part an ela¬ 
boration on Uie background of “One Flew Over the 
Cuckoo’s Nest,” mainly important for those who had 
not yet realized that Kesey’s experiences with mind- 
altering chemicals and with psychiatric wards go back 
to a job as a guinea-pig in a government program and a 
subsequent employment as a psychiatric aide. Item 
number two consists of a few “nostalgia flicks from 
1966” to which 1 shall come soon. Number three is 
from the Last Supplement to Stewart Brand’s “The 
Whole Earth Catalogue;” it comments on God and the 
world and was edited and partly written by Kesey and 
Krassner. Item number four is a similar piece with 
guest contributions by Neal Cassady, Allen Ginsberg 
and Hu^ Romney. Number five Is an old interview 
Kesey gave Krassner for his journal "'The Realist,” and 
bonus item number six is unmemorable. 

Most of these items are presented as multi-media 
conglomerates integrating everything from illustrations 
and comics {even bringing back Captain Marvel), to ads, 
tapes and music. Similar projects have been with Kesey 
and the Pranksters ail along as their plans to have a 
larger-than-life documentary of tlie bus trip (which 
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never materialized) and the collection of the Prankster 

Archives testify. They get the usual result, namely that 
by putting all these heterogeneous bits and pieces into 
print you end up with what you originally wanted to 
avoid: print. But Kesey is not much bothered by such 
materia] limitations which otherwise constitute for him 
the original sin and the walls of an existence against 
which we dash our heads. “Insanity,” he says in the 
interview, “ ... is dependent on material fad and fash¬ 
ion, and the weave of one’s prison is of that material.” 

Clearly, the most interesting piece among the hot 
items is the somewhat cryptic 140-page play or movie 
script with the title “Over the Border.” It is important 
for two reasons. First, it contains a coded self-docu¬ 
mentary of the events leading to Kesey’s flight to Mexi¬ 
co, the escape itself, and the experiences of the Prank¬ 
sters in that country. The only other account of these 
events I know is laid down in chapters nineteen to 
twenty-five of Tom Wolfe’s excellent biographical 
documentary “The Electric Kool-Aid Acid Test,” 
which I recommend checking against “Over the Bor¬ 
der.” Second, this movie to end all movies holds num¬ 
erous self-interpretations of the group’s intent and 
large chunks of the Prankster philosophy. 

As far as access for uninitiated readers is concerned 
“Over the Border” is a knotty piece, because we are 
never told what the story really describes and who is 
hidden behind the various code-names. But a little bio¬ 
graphical sleuthery takes care of this and the following 
key to the main protagonists should prove helpful. 
“Devlin Deboree” is Kesey himself, “Betsy Deboree” 
his wife Faye, “Caleb,” “Quiston” and “Sherree” are 
Kesey’s kids. Of the old Pranksters who followed Kesey 
into exile, Mountain Girl (alias Carolyn Adams), figures 
as “Behema,” George Walker as “Rex May,” Zonker 
Steve Lambrecht as “The Zonker,” Ron Boise as 
“Billy Goat Boise” and Ken Babbs as “Claude 
Muddle.” The story itself is a coded rundown on how 
Kesey and Mountain Girl were arrested for possession 
of Marijuana on a North Beach rooftop, how the 
group unsuccessfully tried to make believe that Kesey 
had committed suicide by driving over a cliff, how he 
disappeared to Mexico in January 1966 and how he 
tried to hide out in Puerto Vallerta, Mazatian and Man¬ 
zanillo, with several Pranksters and his family who had 
separately followed him there. If one reads the story 
from this angle, a great number of dangling details fall 
into place. There are the tapes Kesey sent home from 
Mexico, there is Ken Babbs’ takeover as a kind of in- 



Paul Foster illustration from Kesey's "Garage Sale” 


terim leader and there is the acid test in Los Angeles 
where Clair Brush from the Los Angeles Free Press 
(“the redhead”) freaked out. There is also the story 
of Carolyn Adams having her baby in Mexico and 
marrying George Walker to make sure tlie baby could 
become a Mexican citizen. Finally there is the whole 
slapstick comedy of how the group got chased around 
endlessly by Mexican Federales. That the piece is also 
a parody on Tennessee Williams’ “The Night of the 
Iguana” is easy to see (compare the subtitle “Night 
of the Gottaswallerus”). 

PRANKSTER PHILOSOPHY 

All these happenings are intermixed with sarcastic 
reflections and discussions which in spite of their 
flippant tone reveal something like the history of 
Prankster philosophy. How did Kesey see himself in 
the beginning? Here it is; “Once upon a time a young 
man of American background thought he had discov¬ 
ered the Great Secret, the Skeleton Key to the Cos¬ 
mos, the Absolute Answer to the Age-Old Question 
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asked by every Wizard and Alchemist and Mystic that 
ever peered curiously into the Perplexing Heavens 
the answer to ‘Wiiat Makes 1( All Go?’ ” What did he 
want to achieve? “We are all along on this trip as ap¬ 
prentice supermen, for whom the ultimate goal can 
only be to become “ultimate consciousness.” Wliich 
alternatives of seif-interpretation were open to the 
Pranksters on their specitic itinerary to this goal? “It 
seems to me we are either on the escapist trips our 
folks have all accused us of ... or we are Che and 
his band in the Sierra Maestras gathering our strength, 
committed to the liberation of everyone from this 
20th century plague!” How does Kesey think the ex¬ 
periment ended? “Let us begin to untie our long- 
ieashed Goodbyes and set them at the heels of this 
young man of American background who thought he 
had the answer to the age-old question ‘What makes 
it all go?’ as well as its intriguing follow-up, ‘How do 
1 drive it?’ Leave him, for he has begun to ponder 
that third inevitable question; ‘How do I get off?’ ” 

It is Kesey’s refiection of such unmeilow questions 
and answers which brings to mind an interesting re¬ 
mark of a non-combatant in the fight of Ken Kesey 
versus the straight world. Kesey’s father once stated 
about the attempts of the Pranksters and the wild 60s 
to achieve a revolution of consciousness which would 
radically alter the human condition: “You fellows 
better be right or it’s the end of the universe ...” 

Wliat he obviously meant was that the experiments of 
his son clearly did away with most of the structures, 
values, aims and beliefs which were characteristic of 
the life Kesey senior and his generation had known. 

And since there had to be some structure, aim or idea 
of patterning to make existence livable and the world 
a manageable place, the substitutes for what Kesey 
was about to take away had better be solid. They were 
likely to be all that was left for a long time to come. 

Well, the world did not burst at its seams, though 
Kesey and his friends had their way with ii for quite 
some time. Which leaves us to determine whether the 
tripping, ripping, gyro-flipping mind-explorers of the 
60s were as right, and their experiments as successful, 
as many people claimed.■ 


“Books and Writers,” the Guardian’s regular 
literary supplement, was edited by William Ristow. 
Barbara Freeman coordinated the advertising. Next 
supplement: publication date Nov. 29. 



FOR CAT LOVERS 

drawings to frame by Eula Long 
9x12, 24 pages, saddle-stitehed, 
paper $3.95 

Nine drawings by Eula Long, 
writer and illustrator of child¬ 
ren’s books, better known as 
a printmaker. Her lithographs 
are in many museum collec¬ 
tions. 

ninelives press 
218 fisher lane 
sonoma, California, 95476 
also distributed by Bookpeople 
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BOOKS AND THINGS 


463 CASTRO STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 
861-5259 

OPEN 10-6 M-SAT. 


KtENTANO’S 

For 

Hardback Books 
And 

Softback Books 
For 
Books 
From 

Large Publishers 
And 

Small Publishers 
BRENTANO’S 

265 Sutter Street, San Francisco 94108 
The Mall at Northgate, San Rafael 94903 




Tired of the tacky, hard-sell, carnival baloney of so-called Gurus on their 
latest world-wide spiritual salvation tour? Wondering what such exploitation 
has to do with the great message of Saints and Sages in whom peace, silence, 

love and great power truly live? 


THE KNEE 
OF LISTENING 

The Early Ufe and Radical Spiritual Teachings of 

FRANKLIN JONES 
(FOREWORD BY 
ALAN WATTS) 


'He knows what 
Its all about.. .a 
rare being." 

Alan Watts ' 


THE METHOD 
OF THE SIDDHAS 

TALKS WITH 
FRANKLIN JONES 

On the Spiritual Technique of the Saviors of Mankind 


Two serious, straight, uncompromised books about the true and radical path 
of life, written by an American master. 

Please include .35 par book for shipping t Cat IT res. add 5% sales taxj Order from your local bookstore or 

The Dawn Horse Press« 731 N. La Brea « Los Angeles. Calif. 90038 
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People’s Translation Service: 
Bringing the Word From Abroad 


By Gar Smith 

^\mencan newspapers either don't publish impor* 
ram internationai news or only print half truths. We're 
working to change that."' Herbert Festoff, one of the 
founders of Berkeley's unique People's IraBsIation 
Service (PTS), drove home his point by slamming his 
palm down on a staplegun, readying another copy of 
Newsfront/lnternational for the evening maiL Five 
floors above Telegraph Avenue — in the same building 
that houses the offices of Congressmen Ken Mead and 
l^pn Dellums, the “Daily Californian" and America's 
first worker<ontrolled massage parlor — Festoff, 

^ancy Andrew and Lenny Rubensiein wrapping up 
the Friday packet, with news stories from Chile, Rome, 
Berlin, Portugal, Germany, The Netherlands and 
France. They give die articles their first English trans¬ 
lation, and do typing, paste-up, printing and assembly 
for mailing all in one hectic day, “We aren't your usual 
translating service," Festoff admits good-naturedly. 


Tables layered with newspapers, shelves packed with 
magazines and journals, a dozen dictionaries splayed 
open, typewriters, both ramshackle and elec trie, half- 
buried in paper. This is the PTS office, the atelier for 
a collective of young Americans and Europeans en¬ 
gaged in translating articles, pamphlets and books to 
provide “a more mformed perspective from a mainly 
European viewpoint on the political and cultural 
happenings throughout the world". 

Half the 25 PTS workers are European or Latin 
American, and most of the Americans have lived a- 
broad. Some are students, few have academic training 
in translation, most are otherwise unemployed, and 
everyone Is extremely niotivated. 

In addition to the Newsfront packets which go out 
every Tuesday and Friday to subscribing radio stations 
and newspapers throughout the country, PTS prepares 
and mails the Foreign Alternative Press Listing (FAPL), 
a montly selection of some 50 titles from tlie world's 


periodicals covering recent political developments in 
Europe and the Third World, Topics likely to be cov¬ 
ered range from investigations of U,S. imperialism to 
reviews of the international women's movement, en¬ 
vironmental battles, workers' struggles, radical psy¬ 
chiatry and experiments in anti-authoritarian education. 

Rifling through a desk copy of the FAPL on my 
initial visit a month ago I noted some of the titles: 

“The Elusive Revolution" (an analysis of cultural co¬ 
operation by the French and Belgian sections of the 
"Revolutionary Homosexual International' originally 
published in “Le Fleau Social " “Women at the Taxi 
Station in People's China” (a Danish journalist's re¬ 
port to “Information ” a left-wing Copenhagen daily), 
“Beliind the Walls of the European Common Market'' 
(an article from Stockholm’s dissident press), “Folket 
i Bild/Kulturfront" on the controversial worker in¬ 
terviews which won for reporter Gunther Wallraff the 
title “traitor”. 


CODY’S 
BOOKS 

WE OFFER 

PAPERBACKS AND HARD- 
BOUNDS. A stock of tens of 
thousands of titles {arranged 
by subject) from mass paper¬ 
backs and trade and scholarly 
publishers, to small presses, 
including the books featured 
in this Special Section, Our 
French and German book sec¬ 
tions are, we believe, unique 
on the West Coast, 

" * 
it 

CALENDARS. Our own 
Thoreau poster Calendar for 
1974 (text by Henry David^ 
19th century woodcuts— 
price: 25^) Is ready now. Just 
arriving is a many-splendored 
feast of ail kinds and shapes 
of calendars—art, nature, pho¬ 
to, music, children's—U,S,, 
French, Swiss, German, Eng¬ 
lish, Japanese . ,, A pleasure 
to see and give. 





CARDS. UNICEF cards and 
calendars are featured with 
nearly all the space remaining 
reserved for cards designed 
and produced in Northern 
California, 


0 

POLICIES. A community- 
oriented store with a staff de¬ 
voted to books. An upstairs 
gallery features Bay Area art¬ 
ists, our public poetry read¬ 
ings are mainly for poets and 
writers living here, and our 
outside space is set aside for 
local craftspeople. Aisles are 
kept wide for pleasant brows¬ 
ing. We help when asked, 

CODY’S 

BOOKS 

Telegraph & Haste, Berkeley 
9 a.m. to 10 p.m. M-Fri 
Open Weekends 





INSTStiatON mAUtHAIS 
AUi>JO*V;syA£ SQWFMIM 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
FOR TEACHERS & PARENTS 

ihf lap a I Wilfiut Squ^irr 
WALMUTi Vmi. BERKEliY 
845-3430 







MAHABHARffTA 


Retold by William Buck 

Now available to the contemporary reader, this classic 
epic of a feud between two branches of a ruling fami¬ 
ly in India embodies the essence of their culture. 
December 370 pages 20 lilustrations $10.00 


The Ancient Economy 
M. I. Finley 

200 pages 1 map S8.95 

Autopsy on People's War 
Chalmers Johnson 

100 pages cloth, $5.7&: paper, $1.95 

December 

The Bureaucratization 
of the World 
Henry Jacoby 
436 pages $12.95 


PORNOGRAPHY & 
SEXUAL DEVIANCE 

Michael J. Goldstein eiai. 

Correlates earfy life exposure to eroti¬ 
ca with the development of sexual atti- 
tudes, values, and behavior, implica¬ 
tions of the recent supreme court ob¬ 
scenity decision are also considered. 
308 pages cloth, $7.95 October 




- ":VCo^: 


tOTtesi 'doctontfurtiort. An- ovef^^,"- 


To Irrigate a Wasteland 

The Struggle to Shape 
a Public Television System 
in the United States—by 
John W. Macy, Jr. 

The past president of the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting presents an in¬ 
side account of recent developments. 
December 178 pages $5.95 


Tke --vJK 

0 ma^ 

Michael Sullivan 

This lavish volume presents a balanced 
picture of the arts of China from the 
Stone Age to present including impor¬ 
tant new archaeological finds, 

400 pages numerous illustrations 
(20 in color) SI4.50 

Leonardo 

A Study in Chronology and Style 
Carlo Pedrettt 

192 pages 204 illus. (22 color) $10.95 

Blake’s 

Human Form Divine 

Anne Kostelanetz Mellor 

384 pages 87 illustrations $15.00 

December 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys 
Volume VIII (1667) 

350 pages illus. maps 
glossary $10.50 

December 

Justice in South Africa 
Albie Sachs 
304 pages $9.00 

November 

The World in Depression, 

1929-1939 

Charles P. Ktndleberger 

336 pages cloth, $10.00; paper, $3,45 

November 


University of California Press • Berkeley * 


Place orders with your 

local bookseller 


Fall highlights from California 


Ozu 3 new film books 


by Donald Richie 

300 pages 180 illustrations $14.95 Nov. 

Jean Renoir 

by Raymond Durgnat 

500 pages ISO illustrations $14.75 Dec. 

Mumau 

by Lotte H, Eisner 

288 pages copious illustrations 

cloth, $10.95: paper, $4.50 


gy 

Bodega Head 

Michael G. Barbour, at sL 

A study in habitat ecology of Interest 

to biologists, conservationists, land use 

planners, amateur naturalists, and 

vacationers. Dec. 336 pages SI 2.50 
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FAFL titles are annotated and identified as either 
"'journalistic” or "theoretical/' When I asked how 
these articles came to the attendon of PTS, Rubenstein 
gave due credit to the al[-reaching Berkeley political 
osmosis: "You always find out about the theoretical 
articles/' Supplementing PTS" own survey of avail¬ 
able literature is a growing numer of associate groups 
and sympathetic individuals throughout the world 
who can supply articles judged worthy of distribution 
in the English-speaking world. 

Festoff traces the origins of PTS back to the spring 
of 1972 when a band of Berkeleyans met to translate 
into English a Swedish children’s book about Vietnam, 
(This project resulted in a beautifully illustrated book to 
be published by People’s Press in November,) This 
American-Swedish teamwork led to an interest in new 
projects and by the fall the name "People’s Transla¬ 
tion Service” eased into use. The founders sent a mail¬ 
ing to every major left paper in Western Europe^ with 
an unexpectedly high reply rate of 80%* 

Discovering that local foundations presently favor 
community-building programs and PTS was not suf¬ 
ficiently action-oriented j the translators took their 
case to Leopold’s Records, the student-owned store 
on Durant Avenue, and received a grant from the 
Students of Berkeley (SOB), That initial investment 
secured office space but the remaining funds were 
soon depleted, "More than money, it was our own 
time and sweat that pulled us through/’ Festoff recalls. 
“For the first six months everyone was a volunteer/’ 

TRANSLATING POLITICAL LANGUAGE 

Festoff, an American film school dropout, has 
worked as a correspondent for “Kommentar” in Swe¬ 
den, stresses the importance of relying on translators 
who are nationals or who have lived abroad, "You 
must be familiar with the political language of the 
country/’ he explains, "You must, for example, be 
sensitive to the literature of the women’s movement 
and to the nuances of underground slang. I’m certain 
that Berlitz couldn’t handle this/’ 

PTS originally limited its role to translating news¬ 
paper and magazine articles of major and somewhat 
lasting interest. As a sideline, they assembled a few in¬ 
teresting scraps of short, breaking news stories and 
forwarded "skimpy” news packets to KPFA, Earth 
News and the Zodiac News Service. This only whetted 
the appetites of the alternative media, however, and 
PTS responded to a burgeoning demand for up-to- 
date, hard news by instituting Newsfront/lnternational 
as a regular service. 

The news service currently receives airmail editions 
of ] 0 leading international dailies—liberal, socialist 
and radical. In addition to such established publications 
as "Le Monde/’ "Frankfurter Rundschau,” and 



PTS volunteers Lenny Rubenstein and Lorenzo VeceL 
lio scan the daily flood of mternational newsprint ■ 


"'Dagens Nyheter/’ PTS keeps its subscribers advised 
of the coverage in J taly’s left extra-parliamentary 
papers, "11 Manifesto” and "Lotta Continue.” PTS 
scored a coup of sorts when it became the first 
American channel for the six-week old "Liberation ” 
a Paris daily edited by Jean-Paul Sartre and written 
by politically engaged workers and farmers thou^out 
the world. 

PTS trades information with the North American 
Congress for Latin America (NACLA), with offices 
down the hall, and also cooperates with the Asia In¬ 
formation Group whose shortwave receiver is adding 
Cuba’s Prensa Latina and The New China News Agency 
broadcast dispatches to the roster of international 
news sources enjoying a circulation In the U .S, for 
the first time. Broadcasts from the Provisional Revolu¬ 
tionary Government in South Vietnam, transcribed 
from Hanoi Radio, are translated from the French, 

Reversing its flow, PTS has occasionally translated 
selected articles from the domestic newsfront for 
distribution abroad and, in the case of a few breaking 
stories, has carried the news world-wide over interna¬ 
tional phone hook-ups. In this manner, “Kommentar” 
acquired exclusive European coverage of the mass 
arrests of UFW pickets earlier this summer. And when 
angry housewives staged bread riots in the streets of 
Naples, the Italian press returned the favor: PTS re¬ 
ceived first-hand reports and "broke” the story in the 
American press. 

The collective’s interest in communication reaches 
beyond the limits of newsprint, to include books and 
films from the Continent and the Third World. Recent¬ 
ly the group screened an Italian documentary on the 
Alfa-Romeo factory strikes at the Pacific Film Archive, 
translating as the film unrolled. Another film which 
PTS helped secure features a final interview with 
assasinated Guinean revolutionary Amilcar Cabral. 

This film is now being distributed by Tricontinental 
Films. 

With an eye on expansion. Herb Festoff fiew to the 


Frankfurt Book Marl, and he hopes to build up con¬ 
tact with European publishers and writers whose work 
might be popular among American readers. Recogniz¬ 
ing the constraints imposed by die economics of pub¬ 
lishing empires, Festoff wants to open some doors by 
alerting readers to whafs available. "It doesn’t make 
any difference whether we translate these books or 
someone else does,” he insists, "Wliat is critical is that, 
at the present time, there is no one providing a survey 
of the material available in foreign publishing” 

NEWS DIRECTLY FROM CHILE 

While Herb Festoff browses in Germany, the daily 
chore of digesting, translating and getting out the news 
continues. The overthrow of the Chilean government 
proved especially traumatic for PTS, During the prior 
coup attempt in July, PTS received a direct report on 
events from the Chilean Embassy in Washington and 
published a background article on "Patria y Libertad,” 
the fascist party involved in the coup attempt (the 
article, written by a French newsman, had arrived 
just that morning). When Salvador Aliende’s dream 
died in September, PTS, through Prensa Latina, kept 
subscribers informed about the machinations of the 
military and also carried the first eye-witness accounts 
from those who had spent the last moment with 
Ailende in the bombed Moneda, But this time there 
were no calls from the Chilean Embassy. Nor has any¬ 
thing been heard from the Fuente de Informadon 
Nbrteamericano (FIN), a Santiago-based group of 
North Americans involved in monitoring the Chilean 
press and sending English transJations to the U.S, 

New services are developing. A Women’s Interna¬ 
tional News Service is underway, and a Feature 
Service has begun to offer subscribers a monthly pre¬ 
selection of general interest articles from a "non¬ 
sectarian leftist perspective.” Individuals can now sub¬ 
scribe to Newsfront/intemational for $3 per month 
(eight news packets), and the FAPL catalog of major 
articles (October’s will be ready soon), is available to 
media and groups for S10 a year. And, at all times, 

PTS and its ‘language collectives’ stand ready to take 
on special translating assignments. "We think we can 
offer better service and prices,” Lenny argues, "be¬ 
cause our collective structure allows us to work al¬ 
most continuously on a project.” 

Service is always the issue. “We have no regular 
rates,” Festoff toid me, speaking of the media news- 
packets, "We ask radio stations to be honest with us. 
Pay us what they would budget for a wire service or 
correspondent if they are able. Money is really not 
the critical thing: it’s getting the news out that’s most 
important.”* 

People^s Translation Service, Rm 50/, 2490 Channing 
Way, Berk., 94704. 549-1949. 


iEST SELLER 
^ANCjSCO 


“Incisive, 
brilliant, and 
genuinely 
revolutionary.’ 


r. The - 
Natural 


-MICHAEL CRICHTON 



Avmo-viSUAi SQvipmEm 



THE BEST IN 
CHILDREN'S BOOKS 


Al ihf Top or Wjfniji 
walnut i VINE, BEEKEIEV 


opcninc: 


A Primer for 
Seif-ActLiaiizatiQn 

S4,unpli!r!i WoJviforil 


This book is full of qraphics, theories, activitfes, and 
surprises—-alt designed to help ro remove the filters 
that prevent us from becoming more open 
■people. It isn’t easy. Openness is an J\ 

A attitude. This book is about learn-^^ \ 

/ ing to have both the courage // \ 

/ to reach and the vision / i ' 

I \ to grow. / f 


n 


Is the desire to alter consciousness an innate psycho¬ 
logical drive? This startling and stimulating book will 
not only open your eyes but your mind. 

“His intuitive speculations are contlnualiy fascinating, . . . 
numerous insights that should be expiored."—New York Times 

“A drug book so original and carefully worked out must be a 
rarity,. . . almost everyone interested in the subject should be 
able to profit from it," — Newsday 

"Dr. Weil looks to the day when internal control over mind and 
body will lead one to a new awareness of consciousness and 
away from dependence on external drugs." 

— Si. Louis Post Dispatch 

At your bookstore * $5.95 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


HARK! 

The next installment of Books & 
Writers will appear in the November 
29 issue of the Guardlen. 



Your, 


A S4.95 ^ 

California,^ 
add 30!f sales tax 


'^Has Been 


Cedifomia 
BocdiCo. 

U Phelan Aygnue 

SF 


B ooks bought the year round 
Complete line of school supplies 

Open Mon.-FrL 7:30 amSpm 
Closed Sat & Sun. 



FEATURING 
BACKDATE MAGAZINES 

(BOUGHT & SOLD) 
VINTAGE PERIODICALS 
FILM MAGAZINES 
AND “PULPS”! 

COLLECTABLE 

EROTICA 

COSMOPOLITAN 

LIFE 

liberty COLLIERS 
AND OTHERS 

1900-1950 
839 Larkin Bet. Geary & 
O’Farrell across from Larkin 
Theatre Tucs-Sat "'2-7 p.m. 


kidnapped 

by ron fones 

This book is about the mystery and magic that 
is city fife. It Is a collection of games, photo¬ 
graphs, questions, investigations, sensory 
guides, maps and imaginings. The 
city is a classroom. This book 
will help us learn from it 
$2.00 
in California, 
add 12^ sales tax 


ADDISON-weSLEY PUBLISHING, Innovative Division 
San Hill RoaU, MenJo Park, California 94025 


Please send me 
Please send me 
Name _ 


copies of opening 


copies of YOUR CITY 


Address 


Payment must accompany order. Total enclosed $ 
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Incunabula, 

Anyone? 


- By Mickey Frierbnan 

VVliat is a fare book? Maybe you think thafs a 
simple question. You’d probably answer, with a con¬ 
descending smile, that a rare book is a book with only 
a few existing copies. That answer, however, from the 
standpoint of a rare book dealer, omits the most im¬ 
portant part of the definition — demand. For example, 
if there is but a single extant copy of "Hattie and the 
Riverboat Gambler/" and nobody wants it, then Hattie 
is superfluous. If. on the other hand, there are only 
3,000 copies of Hattie for the 6,000 souls screaming to 
have it, Hattie is a rare book. 

Once demand is established, say Bay Area rare book 
dealers, many other factors determine the value of a 
book. Most sigoifican rly, the book must be in some 
way ^"important," perhaps because it or its autiior has 
made an extraordinary contribution to literature or 
science, .After that, however, the distinctions become 
rather fine. Does the book have a dust jacket? '‘A dust 
jacket can be very important/’ Bo Wreden, of William 
P. Wreden Books and Manuscripts in Palo Alto, advised 
me. "'Sometimes the jacket contains special informa¬ 
tion, or is illustrated with art work that isn’t repro¬ 
duced in the book,” 

Another consideration is the kind of first edition 


you’re getting. Often, there is a first “trade” edition, 
which goes directly to bookstores, and a much smaller 
(500 or so) limited edition with the author’s signature 
and perhaps a different binding. These limited edition 
copies bring a premium price; likewise, quality of 
binding can have a strong influence on a book’s value. 

If you’re a born collector, or if you simply like 
books without prejudice against first editions, youll 
probably enjoy a visit to some of the Bay Area’s rare 
book dealers. You’il uncover every thing from aeron- 
autica to Allen Ginsberg’s “Howl,” The Brick Row Book 
Shop, on Post Street, has first editions of English and 
American literature and Latin American materials, as 
well as books about books and bibliographies. 

On Fillmore in the Marina, there’s the David Magee 
Book Shop, with “Practically anything that’s not a 
new book,” and an especially good collection of "’press 
books/’ editions with especially fine printing and paper. 

John Howell, another of the many rare book deal¬ 
ers on Post, has a good collection of Western Ameri¬ 
cana and Caiifomiana, and John Scopazzi offers a 
variety, including press books, literary history and 
modern graphics. “I love books too much to specialize 
in one thing,” Scopazzi says. William P, Wreden Books 
and Manuscripts, in Palo Alto, has selections of English 
and American literature and Western Americana, in¬ 
cluding a large Jack London collection. “We have 
quite a few of the traditional collector’s items, like 
matched sets of Dickens/’ says Bo Wreden. 

There are several bookstores strongly specializing 
in Western Americana. The Holmes Book Company 
carries items such as original documents of California’s 
early Spanish era, and letters written during the Gold 
Rush. The Argonaut Book Shop particularly handles 
things printed in 1S50 and before. The Old Book Shop 
has prints and maps, and if you w^nt ephemera, like 
broadsides, advertisements and pamphlets, you’lJ 
find them at Roberts Book Shop. 

In a different vein, there migJit be first editions of 
Freud or Madame Curie at Jeremy Norman. Norman’s 
area is medicine, science and the history of ideas. He 
has a large Darwin collection, and also carries the 
works of people like Kant, Marx and Locke. 

20TH CENTURY - MIDDLE AGES 

if only rwentieih-ceniury first editions can tempt 
you, there’s a store devoted to them - Serendipity 
Books, in Berkeley. Serendipity’s Peter Howard re¬ 
ports that modern authors are holding their own in the 
rare book market, and that “no author is in a slump ” 

Edward L. Sterne deals exclusively in out-of-print 
aeronauiica,,a field which, he says, started to blossom 
about the time the Montgolfier brothers invented the 
balloon in 1793 — and Is still going strong. Collectors 
of aeronautica, Sterne reports are divided into camps, 
like the Lighter-than-Air Society, devotees of zeppelins 
and blimps, or the Cross and Cockade, fanatics on World 
War I fighter planes. “It’s a big subject/' Sterne says. 
“There was a bibliography of aeronautica published 
in 1910, only seven years after the Wright Brothers, 
and it already had 40,000 entries.” 


The place to go for incunabula is Bernard M. Rosen¬ 
thal, Inc. You knew already, but Fll just mention that 
incunabula are books produced in the infancy of the 
printing process, from 1450 to 1500. More on the 
contemporary side, Rosenthal also carries i6th and 17th 
century items. Almost all of his offerings are related 
to the middle ages and the Renaissance. A Rosenthal 
spokeswoman explained that collectors buy incunabula i 
for age and historical importance, and there are also 
collectors partial to a particular kind of printing, like 
Italian, or of works produced by a single printing house. 

Rounding out the specialities is SunsMne Alley. 

The Alley’s Art Kane deals in the overlapping fields 
of children’s books and illustrated books from the 
Victorian Era to around 1930. This time period in¬ 
cludes the golden age of children’s illustrators includ- 
ing Arthur Rackham, Howard Pyle, N. C. Wyeth and 
Kate Greenaway. These are currently in great demand, 
Kane says. He also has books with lavish Art Deco il¬ 
lustration. 

BUYING RARE BOOKS 

Prices vary widely, but buying rare books and first 
editions is obviously not the cheapest way to provide 
yourself with reading matter. Discussing some of the 
listings in his forthcoming catalogue, Bo Wreden says a 
first edition of Darwin’s “Origin of Species” costs 
about S 1,200 while detective aficionados might 
consider Conan Doyle's “The Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes” (S150-300, depending on condition) or 
“The Hound of the Baskervilles” (SI 00450). Accord¬ 
ing to Art Kane, a first edition '"Peter Pan” with color 
illustrations by Arthur Rackham costs about S75, and 
the Holmes Book Co.'s summer catalogue lists John 
Steinbeck’s '"Grapes of Wrath” for S25 (but you can 
get “Of Mice and Men” for only $8.50, about the 
same as a new hardcover today). One thing is certain. 
You can never tell what’s going to become scarce. If 
you hang on to this copy of the Guardian long 
enough — who knows? 

* Catalogue avail able, 

Alta California Bookstore. 1407 Solano, Berk., 

527-7711. 

Argonaut Book Shop. 792 Sutter, 474-9067, 

Bernard Rosenthal, Inc. 251 Post, 982-2219. 

♦Brick Row Book Shop. 251 Post, 398-0414. 

David Magee Book Shop. 3108B Fillmore, 567-1888. 
Edward L. Sterne. Box 22041, SF, 94122, 752-4160. 
♦Holmes Book Company. 22 3rd, 362-3283 
In Oakland, 274 14lh, 893-6860. Has an active search 
service for rare books, no charge. 

♦Jeremy Norman. 442 Post, second floor, 781-6402. 
♦John Howell. 434 Post, 781-7795. 

♦John Scopazzi. 278 Post, Room 305, 362-5708. 

Does some limited searching. 

Old Book Shop. 1104 Sutter, 776-3417. Has a search 
service, charges $1 per line of search advertisement. 
♦Roberts Book Shop. 47 Golden Gate Ave., 431-0348, 
♦Serendipity Books. 1790 Shattuck, Berkeley, 841-7455. 
Sunshine Alley. 926 Irving, 664-6212. Has search 
service. 

William P. Wreden Books and Manuscripts. 200 
Hamilton Ave., Palo Alto, 325-6851 (mailing: Box 
56, Palo Alto, 94302). ■ 


'^Metaphysical^ 

Center 

& Bookshop 



tarot occult books 
psychic crystal & gifts 
oriental 

lecture list on request 

daily 10 am - 10 pm 
sat. Ci1 c 
closed SMnday 
we honor Master Charge 

call 781-0732 

420 Sutter (2nd floor) 

^ San Francisco 94108 ^ 


HOWTO 

SAVE 

MONEY... 

when buying books. Our 
specialty is bargain prices 
on beautiful books. We also 
carry some current books at 
regular prices. And 

■ Paperbacks 

■ Greeting Cards & 
Notes 

“ Calendars 

BOOK LOBE DNB 

Corner Telegraph 8i Durant 
Oerketey 84.3-0906 


Current Fiction & Non-Fiction 
Cookbooks - Ga mes 
Children’s Books 

Book Department 

2224 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley 845-1100 
Now under the management of Jeanne Marie Lee 
formerly of the Sather Gate Book Shop 



China Books 

Literature from China & Vietnam 
Poems of 

Mao Tung & Ho Chi Minh 

SttbscripUon to Chinese Literature 
Monthly Magazine S3. 

n eo u es t p ree oata I og ue. 

Open: 9-6 M-S 

CHINA BOOKS &l PERtOOlCALS 
j 2929 24th St SF 94110 282-6945 i 


COMIX 

E.C.’s Marvels 
Disneys D.C.'s 
Golden Age 
Science Fiction 
Posters & More 

BERKELEY COMIC 
ART SHOP 

2510 Telegraph Ave. 
Berkeley 
845^091 




• \ One of the most revealing 
documents of our tune. 

1 ' 

Confessions of a former police agent 
expose a vast, frightening and expanding 
domesticrioteliigence network, 

America is at stake in 


The Story of an Agent’ 
Provocateur and the 
New PolIce>lnteJ]lgence 
Complex by 
CITIZENS RESEARCH 
AND INVESTIGATION 
COMMITTEE and 
E. TACKWOOD 



METAPHYSICAL AND 
PSYCHOLOGICAL BOOKS 


At fhf fop cl Wjiltiift Squdrr 
WALNUT £ VIM. BfRKfLEY 



The Best in Prose 
and Poetry 
Books for the 
Conscious 
and the 
Unconscious 
Small Presses and 
Intimate Bits of Wisdom 
1335 Polk St. 771-81Q1 
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CHARLES STORBYMfeCRY 
xeading. Minnie’s Can^Dojl^iS-jFiH- 
inore. 2 pm, $J, everySaL' 

Oci. 20, ; 

Alice stuart, :■: 

nieiiow sisger mth fuse' 

Longbranch, 2504 Sae 
848-96^. Tliurs.-Fn. ‘.: ■,: 

THOMPSON BROS,, good time 
(itjuniiy music \vitli sUce'bf 
New Foundation,51 7 •. 

A87-0505,' ■ " ; 

LAST WEEKEND of tJte Renais¬ 
sance Fair, expensive but prowdes a 
tuiiday of entertainment fjag^brs, , 

, mimes, plays, ptippet shows)'and ap : 
assoitment of verj' rjnaJity 
crafts for .sale, Hwj-. I0l to Hwy,;37 
to Black Ft,. NovatO’. 


.^e.bestpf Sto 
■ I^Xdrrooard, 

piodpction of j 
rpf&lackPaitd 
Etihd* Newman 

OLDANDS 


OetBatBoarf 

‘PRICHARD 
feterview'with 
dacer, imteleas 
i3AN,'95 FM, 


» Ov • 

; ^ ■ ■ ' 


DON ELLIS, peerless innovawtr in^ 
■ modem big band sound. GfeaLd^f* 
icai Music. Half, 859 OFam^, ' m 

■.,$85-0750;".: . 'I 

»B.EF(m]|fU4D THERE ■ |id | 
''Reie and-Nil* aad.^tet^'rd^^ 
media perfdlmance witb Ceiebmtid^ 
ol Life 'The^re D^ce Wos^^ife^ ■.fl 
;imd SF .gra^^ and perfodsNk^^'r ^ 
'lists, Neigh^uhood Ar^ 


ALVEN:AI^_Am( 
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OCTOBER 4 THROUGH OCTOBER 17, 1973 


.esday 

9 

:ley rockers of noted 
■lock, 951 Clement, 

1PATHY Orchestra 
1 1 an*S tone g rou n de r 
.. Tuckett Inn, 1S564 
^ard, 276*9778, 

)F MUSSORGSKY 
eaker Alfred Franken* 
n arts critic. Palace of 
ina/Lyon, 11 am. 
rORIC and Architect 
ks2" slide lecture of 
buildings, AP. Gian- 
Auditoriumj Bank of 
California j noon. 

»THE WORLD in 
le*talk on Asia and the 
orth Beach Library, 
olumbus, 7:30 pm. 

.nesday 

LO 

STERS, sensational 
rom Oakland, Boarding 
sh, thru Sun. 
McCLURE and Chi- 
nando Alegria read 
ks, SF Museum of Art, 
Ulster, 7:30 pm, S2. 

R BLUE LIGHT, 
discuss cable TV poten* 
' community. Eureka 
3555 i6thSt., 7 pm, 

■ADING: Geoffrey 
itsch, Kent Taylor, 
ess, 99 Sanchez at 

4^ 

HI FLUTE Recital, 
ic of Japan, western 
iz played by Masayuki 
orium, Marina/Lyon, 
n, 25^^. 

LEFLECTION and 

nge,’’ lecture by Ben 
id Museum special 
r. Merritt College, 
Dr.,Oakl„53L2535, 

TING YOU AL- 

i to Know About 
i Francisco,” as told 
ell, author of “The 
aide to San Francisco” 
, 39th/Ortega, 7:30 

OB WORKSHOP, 
job seeking strategy, 
ms, spons. by Advo- 
2n, Latin American 
Miller Ave./E. 14th 
-5449, 7-10 pm. 


Thursday 

11 

JERRY GARCIA conspires with 
Merle Saunders to boggle the mind, 
Keystone Berkeley, University/ 
Shattuck, Berk., 841-9903. 

*‘‘YOU - VIA YOUR HAND- 
WRITING/Mecture on graphoan- 
alysis. North Peralta Community 
College, 5714 Grove, 7-9 pm. 
*“THE BLACK WOMAN as 
Novelist,” lecture by Ntzosaki 
Shaitge, last in “Woman as Writer” 
series. Exlxibit Room, Main Library, 
SF Civic Center, 7 pm. 


Friday 

12 


‘^SINGLES EVENT,” presented 
by Humanistic Organization for 
People-Encounters, “amusing exper¬ 
iential exercises” designed to facili¬ 
tate friendly exchanges between 
strangers. 1924 Cedar, Berk., 8 pm, 
549-2269,52.50. 

‘TNFINiTE SOUND,” with Ro¬ 
land Young and Glen Howe. 1750 
Arch St., Berk., 841-0232, 8 pm, 
$2.50 general, S2 students, 

Saturday 

13 

EVENING WITH BOB 
WILKENS,” Creature Features 
host speaks, shows film strips, follow¬ 
ed by question/answer period. Main 
Theatre, Skyline College, San Bruno, 
8 pm, $ 1.50 general, $1 students. 

Sunday 

14 

JULIAN WHITE, a particularly 
fine Bay Area concert pianist, Bach 
Dancing and Dynamite Society, El 
Granada, 726-4143,4:30 pm, $2.50. 

JACK MORRISON for Super¬ 
visor Fundraising Party: afternoon 
of music from New York Recorder 
Workshop, Mantric Sun Mountain 
Band. Room C-306, Cocoa Bldg., 
Ghirardelli Square, 1’'6 pm, $2 
general, SI under 12. 

GRAHAM CENTRAL Station, 
Sly Stone’s former slam bang 
bassist Larry Graham leads wildly 
attired crew through their soul-rock 
paces. Orphanage, 807 Montgomery, 
SF, 986-8008. 


unce Team in striking pose. See Weekend 


Monday 

15 

WILL PORTERS poignant pithy 
piano renderings. Orion, 40 Cedar 
Alley, SF, 474-9834. 

“POETRY IS AN ESSENTIAL 
INDUSTRY,” a memorial to Conrad 
Aiken,KPFA, 10 pm. 


Tuesday 

16 

BETTY CARTER, first rate blues 
screamer from Ray Charles" earlier 
efforts. Keystone Korner, 750 
Vallejo, 781-1697, through Sun. 

INBAL DANCE Theatre of Israel, 
music and dance based on Yemenite 
and shepherd dances, folk songs and 
religious chants and biblical stories. 
Masonic Auditorium, California/ 
Taylor, 8:30 pm, through Wed. 

Wednesday 

17 

DUETS FOR GUITAR, Allen 
Krantz and Frank Wallace perform 
Mozart’s Viennese Sonata, Scarlatti 
Sonata and others. Exploratorium, 
Marina/Lyon, 563-7337,8 pm, 25^. 
“TELEVISION AND THE 
BLACK EXPERIENCE,” 
discussed by Bayview-Hunters Point 
Model Cities Video Project, Waden 
Branch Library, 3rd St. at Rivera, 
468-1323,7:30 pm. 

DON CUSHMAN and Steve 
Schutzman read from their poetry, 
Panjandrum Press, 99 Sanchez at 
14th, 8 pm, 75^. 


Thursday 

18 

CAkROLYN KIZER and Josephine 
Miles poetry reading, SF State U., 

1600 Holloway, at pm. 

“WOMEN’S NEWS,” weekly 
Bay Area and international wrap- 
up, KPFA, 12:45 pm, every Thurs. 

SF FILM FESTIVAL In Person 
Tributes: Joanne Woodward, Oct. 

18; Ruth Gordon, Oct. 20. Palace of 
Fine Arts, Marina/Lyon, 775-2021, 

1 pm, $1.75. 

BAY AREA RADICAL Teachers 
Organizing Collective-workshop to 
develop children’s newspaper 
written by kids for kids. BARTOC, 
388 Sanchez, at 17th. 863-5636, 
7:30 pm. 


Friday 

19 

*PREVIEW OF RICHARD 
STRAUSS opera Electra with 
speaker Michael Barkley, spons. by 
Junior League. Masonic Auditorium, 
Califomia/Taylor, noon. 
“LIGHTS-UP,” light show, live 
music and dancing. Antioch College, 
149 9th St., 6264735,9 pm, S2. 
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Lectures continued from page 13 
‘THE BOAR HOG WOMAN,” 

given by the euthor^s Cleo Overstreet, 
Oct, 16, 8 pm. AJumni House Lounge, 
UC Berk,, free. 

AN EVENING WITH PHYLLIS 

CHKSLER^’’ author of "Women end 
Madness/' Oct. 17, 8 pm. First Unitar¬ 
ian Church, Franktln/Geary, SF, S3/S2 
students and unemployed. 

PERILS AND PLEASURES of 

SF History," by. Father John B. 
McGloin, Oct. 17, 7:30 pm. Exhibit 
Rm.. Main Library, Civic Center, free. 

«HUMAN DESTINY/* Oct. 17, 

7:30 pm, USF, call 666-63S3, for rm. 
number, free, 

“ACUPUNCTURE FROM CON- 

FUCIUSto Mao Tse-tung," given by 
Dr. Ilza Vehh, SF Medical Center, Oct. 
17,4 pm, Wheeler Aud., UC Berk,, free. 


‘‘SMALL BUSINESS improvement" 
5 pari series discussing accounting, tax¬ 
ation. employee-manager relationships, 
advertising, financing and managing, 

Oct. 17, 24, 31. Nov. 7 and 14, 7 pm. 
So, SF Public Library, West Orange 
Branch, Si 0. 

“WHAT ACUPUNCTURE MEANS 

to The Layman," givan by Dr, Joel 
Painter, director of Institute of Pos¬ 
tural Integration, SF, Oct. 18, 7:30 
pm. Rainbow Sign, 2640 Grove, Sark,, 
free. 

“MUSHROOMS, MAN AND 

Molds," given by Dr. Ralph Emerson, 
from UC Dept, of Botany, Oct. IS, 

7:30 pm. Lawrence Hall of Science, 

UC, 

“CHLORIST PAINTING,” given 

by Peter Ptagens, artist and contribut¬ 
ing editor, Artform, Oct* 18. 7:30 pm. 
Museum Aud., SF Art Museum, Van 
Ness/McAllister, SF, S3/$2 members 
and students. D 


lOLILIEJf 


No Admission Charge^ Uniess 
Otherwise Noted. 

SAN FRANCISCO 

BAR0N*S: Ann Haggm, Tues.-Sat,; 
Doris Gurley, Sun,-Mon. 201 Powell, 
982-4334, 

BOARDING HOUSE: oid and in 

The Way with Jerry Garcia and Peter 
Rowan and Vassar Clements plus the 
Rowan Brothers, Oct, 8: Taj Mahal 
and Joan Armatrading, Oct. 4-7; The 
Tubes, Oct. 9-14; The Pointer Sisters 
and Alex Harvey, Oct, 16-21,960 
Bush, 441-4333. admission varies. 
COCK’S INN: Eternal Combustion 
Sun.-Mon,: Is. Tues.-Sat. 3111 Fill¬ 
more, 922-9947, 

COFFEE GALLERY: poetry read¬ 
ings, Wed. 1363 Grant, 362-9369. 

CLEMENT MIXER: shadowfax. 

Wed.-Thurs, Clemen t/Sth, 752-4089, 

DIZZY*S: Roy and the Adults, FrK; 
Pinkerton and Card, Sat. 5512 Geary, 
752-9954. 

DEMON RUM AND SPIRITS: 

San Francisco, Thurs.-Sat, 1035 Post, 
885-9769, 

DRINKING GOURD: JirnPost, 

Fri. 1898 Union, 921-9943- 

EARTHQUAKE McGOON’S: 

Turk Murphy, Tues,-Sat. 630 Cley, 
986-1433, 

FAMILY FARMACY: Day, Oct. 4, 
11, IS. 6-9' pm: "E, None of the 
Above," SF Theatre Co. Impro, 
theatre group, Oct. 4, 11, 18, 9 pm- 
1 am; Home Cooking, Oct. 5, 12, 19; 
Devils Dream, Oct. 6, 13, 20; Bonnie, 
Oct, 7, 14; open mike, Oct, 8, IS; 

£lf Mouth, Oct, 9, 16, 6-9 pm; Happy 
Angre, Oct, 9, 16, 9 pm-lam; Earl 
Oliver, Oct. 10, 17, 6-9 pm; Geoff 


Savage, Oct, 10, 17, 9 pm-lam. 

2801 California, 567-S499, 504 min. 
after 8:30 pm, 

GOLD STREET: Charles Pierce, 
Tues.-Sun. 36 Gold, 397-5626. 

GREAT AMERICAN MUSIC 

HALL: Chris Poehler Big Band, Mon.; 
Dizzy Gillespie Quintet, Oct. 4-7; Don 
Ellis Orchestra, Oct. 12-14; 859 
O'Farren, 835-0750, admission varies. 

GREEK TAVERNA: Trio Orfao. 
nightly, 256 Columbus, 362-7260, 

HOLY CITY ZOO: chet, Keith 

and Stephie, Thurs.; Brok, Fri,; The 
Liberty Hill Aristocrats. Sat,; open 
mike, Sun*; Ronny and Lulu. Tues.; 

Paul Qarket, Wed. 408 Clement, 
752-2846. 

JOHN BARLEYCORN: Raphael, 

Thurs.; Tom Smith, Fri,; The Fabulous 
Donations, Sat,; open mike, Sun, Tim 
Dawes, Tues,; Van WiEliamson, Wed. 
1415 Larkin, 771-1620. 

JOLLY FRIARS: Dandelion Wine, 
Tues.-Sat.; 950 Clement, 752-0354. 

LIBERATION SCHOOL COFFEE 

HOUSE: Jon Fromer, Oct. 5, 19; 
Health Care, speaker and slide show 
from US-China Friendship Assoc., 

Oct. 12, 2323 Market. 

MABUH AY GARDENS: Can os 

Aguilar Trio,. Tues.-Sat.; Johnny Roja 
and Sons, Sun. 443 Broadway, 
956-3315, 

MAINMAST LOUNGE: The Dixie 

Six, Fri,-Sun. 616 20th St., 863 7023, 

MATRIX: Azteca and Delta Wires, 
Oct, 12-13; Sons of Chaplin and Stuart 
Little Band, Oct, 19-20. 412 Broadway, 
434-2444, admission varies, 

MINNIE’S CAN-DO CLUB: Dave 

Alexander, Thurs.-Sat., $1; Sweet 



fht ffickll brilliant mai 
die world has ever known 
have ban eojfec diinkcrs, 

G^a dears the mind of vapors; 
the brain of wbwebs; 
the heart of pain; 
the 5out of cart- 

Francls ^acon- 


Over thc'BUck. Co|fee . i90z 


'The ^tome of pleasure in cojfee drinkip^-^eet's. 


BERKELEY 

2124 - Vine Jtreetr 

541-0504' 


MENLOPAjaL 

559 Janta(7Tez,o4ME7iuc 
jzS-&S>SS 


Chariot, Sun.-Tues., $1; poetry 
reading. Wed,* 50<i. 1915 Fillmore, 
563-5017. 

MOONEYES IRISH PUB: western 

Union, Oct. 4, 5, 11-12, 18-19; 

Steamin^ Freeman, Oct. 6, 13, 20; 

Skunk. Cabbage, Oct. 10, 17; Runcible 
Spoon, Oct, 9, 16; 1525 Grant, 
982-4330. 

MOTHER LODE: Gideon and 
Power, Thurs.; Eggs Over Easy* Fri,; 
Shannon and Dean, Sat,; Ralph 
Santana, Sun.; Shannon and Dean, 

Wed, 2001 Union* 567-3121, 

MUSTARD SEED: woodnympK 
Fantasy Band, Thurs.; Children/Larry 
and Sherry* Sat.; Bob Saporiti, Wed, 
3145 Fillmore* 931-1713, 

NEW FOUNDATION: Jenny and 
the Thompson Brothers, Frf.-Sat. 517 
Clement, 387-0505. 

OLD SPAGHETTI FACTORY: 

Los Flamencos de la Bodega, Fri.-Sat. 
478 Green, 421-0221. 

ORION: Rowe* Thurs.: Don end 
Pilar, Fri.; Woodnymph, Sat.; Kar! 
Bruder* Sun.; Wifi Porter, Mon.; 

Blossom, Tues,; 40 Cedar Alley, 
474-9834. 

ORPHANAGE: Filet of Soul, Oct. 4, 
5, 6, 12: Tubes, 7; Delta Wires, 8; 

Magic, 9; Haydn Project, 10, 11, 13; 
Graham Central Station, 14; Steve 
Miller may be appearing Oct, 15—ring 
to check* 807 Montgomery, 986-8008. 
Admission varies. 

KEYSTONE KORNER: Norman 

Corners with Carlos Garnett and Dee 
Dee Bridgewater and Kenneth Nash, 
through Oct, 7; Gary Bartz 9-14; 

Betty Carter, 16-21. 750 Vallejo, 
781-0697. S3 weekdays, S3,50 
weekends. 

PAUL’S SALOON: The Hired Hands. 
Thurs,* and Sat*; Phantoms of the Opry, 
Fri,; High Country, Sun and Wed.; 
jam* Wed. 32S1 Scott, 922-2456. 

PEPPERMINT TREE: Bittersweet. 

Oct. 8-9; Bad Water Bridge, Oct. 7, 

10. 14; 660 Broadway* 362-7912, 
admission varies, 

BETA’S COFFEEHOUSE; sandi 

Sylver. Wed.-Thurs. 579 Columbus, 
982-4999. . 

PIER 23: Pier 23 Jazz Cats, Fri,-Sun. 
Embarcadero* 362-5125. 

PIERCE STREET ANNEX: Black 
Velvet Band. Sun.-Tues,; Craig Strode 
Three, Wed.-Thurs.; Olane and the 
Smith Brothers, Fri.-Sat. 3138 
Fillmore. 567-1400. 

THE REUNION: Tony Lewis Trio 
and Friends* Wed.-Sun.; Martha Young 
Trio, Mon,-Tues, 1969 Union, 

326-3248. 

RIBELTAD VORDEN: Kell Robert¬ 
son, Thurs,; Lila and Friends, Frl,-Sat.; 
Gerry Gilmore Jazz Quartet, Sun.; Jam 
Session, Mon.; Stan Stuart. Tues.; 

Blaine and Friend, Wed* Precita/Fol- 
som, 647-3399, 

RUBY TABOO’S: Stan Stuart. Wed. 
and Sat, 348 Columbus, 397-5947. 

SCENE: Tommy Smith Trio, Thurs.- 
Sun,; 2301 Fillmore, 567-0693* 

SAND DUNES: Katuca, Oct. 4; Rich 
and Ruby Show, Oct. 5-6; CHff Wood 
Quintet, Oct* 7* 2-6 pm; Bitter Sweet, 
Oct, 12-13. 3699 Taravel. 564-5621, 
admission varies* 

SHADOW BOX: Vernon Alley Trio, 
Wed.-Sat. 3535 California, 756-9091- 

UNIVERSITY HIDE-A-WAY: 

Dlno Population Three. Fri.-Sun., 2225 
Fillmore. 567-9233, 

WOODSTOCK: Fresh, TUBS*-Sat.. 
Abel. Sun,-Mon. 951 Clement, 
752-7132. 

VINTNER: Ed Wltion* Oct, 10. 17; 
Eyrie Oliver, Oct* 4, 11, IS; Duane 
Wall, Oct* S-6* 12-13, 19-20; 1875 
Union, 922-4498* 

YELLOW BRICK ROAD: Visions, 
Wed.-Sun* 2215 Powell, 982-6700. 

YE ROSE AND THISTLE: Roy 

and the Adults* Sat, 1624 Californio, 
474-6968. 

EAST BAY 

FREIGHT AND SALVAGE; Eric 

and Sue Thompson, Oct, 4; Hired 
Hands, Oct. 5; Arkansas Sheiks* Oct. 

6; Hoot, every Tues.; Eggs Over Easy* 
Oct. 10; Will Spires, Oct. 11; Lawrence 
Hammond and the Whiplash Band, 

Oct. 12*13; Larry Hanks, Oct* 17; 
Rosalie Sorrels, Oct, 18-20* 1827 San 
Pablo, 548-1761, admission varies. 

LONG BRANCH: Asleep at the 
Wheel, Oct. 4-5; Alice Stuart and 
Snake, Oct, 4; Clover, Oct. 5; Earth 
Quake, Oct, 6. 12, 20; Grayson Street, 
Oct. 7, 14; Rubin and the Rublnoos, 
Oci* 11 and 16; Modern Lovers, Oct, 
12-13; Rockets. Oct. 13; Off the Wall, 
Oct* 18* Alice Stuart and Snake and 
Eggs Over Easy, Oct. 19; 2504 San 
Pablo* 848-9696* beer 1 0d Tues*-Wed., 
Thurs* end Sun*, 3-9 pm, admission 
varies, (!4 price 8^9 pn^) 


NEW ORLEANS HOUSE: Hoc doo 

Rhythm Devils and Sonny Gilbert, Oct. 
4* $1; NImosha, Oct. B-6, $2; Fat Shib¬ 
boleth, Oct* 10, 31*50, 1505 San 
Pablo Berk., 525-2221. 

ODYSSEY: folk and country music 
nightly* 2033 San Pablo, Berk,, 
841-0902. 

RAINBOW SIGN: Caribbean 
Express, Oct, 5, S2.50; Loas and 
Orishas. Oct. 14* $1.50; 2640 Grove, 
eerk., 543-6580* 

TUC^ETT INN: Tasmanian Slime 
Devils, Thurs.; Mesa, Oct* 5-6; 

Yahudna, Sun.; Perry and the Pumpers, 
Mon.; Sutro Symphony Orchestra 
featuring Lynne Hughes, Oct* 9, 12-13; 
audition night and spaghetti feed. Wad*; 
New Avocado Revived, Oct. 16, 19-20, 
1B564 Mission, Hayward, 276-9778, 
admission varies. 

CHARLEY BROWNES: second 

Wind, Wed*-Sat* 1890 Powell, Emery¬ 
ville* 668-5580. 

GALLEON: Dixie Rockets, Fri*-Sat, 
Pacifica Marina* Alameda, 523-1531, 
admission varies. 

IT CLUB: Bill Thacker. Fri*-Sat. 

10102 San Pablo, El Cerrito, 525-9971. 

LUCKY LION: Saba, Tues.-Sat. 

4100 Redwood Rd*. Oakl.. 53D-7260. 

PETARDS BISTRO: Rick and Ruby 
Show, 2120 Sutter, Concord, 989-5022, 

SPIDER’S WEB: The Messiah, 

Thurs.'Sat* 5319 Grove. OakL, 
653-7160. 

WINERY: Houck and Scott. Thurs.; 
Alive and Well, Fri.; John and Dorsey, 
Sat.; Springhill* Sun*; Skip Garcia, 

Mon,; Dis-band* Tues,; Morning Rain, 
Wed. 928 Shorepolnt Ct., Alameda, 
521-9221* 

KEYSTONE BERKELEY: soddy 

Miles Express with Frank Blner, plus 
Night Shift, Oct* 4, 5; Old and In the 
Way with Jerry Garcia, Oct* 6; Jerry 
Garcia and Merle Saunders, Oct* 11; 
other dates ring for info* University/ 
Shattuck, Berk. 341-9903, admission 
varies. 


MARIN 

BOAT HOUSE: Butch whacks and 
the Glass Packs, Tues,-Wed,; Sundance. 
Frl*-Sat. 300 Turney, Sausalito, 
332 -OSn* 

GATSBY^S: Alice stuart and Snake, 
Oct. 5-7* 39 Caledonia, Sausalito, 
332-4500. 

LATITUDE 38: Doug Kennedy, 
Thurs.-Sun. 821 Bridgeway, Sausalito, 
332-2205* 


SLEEPING LADY CAFE: jam 

session, Oct, 4; Lawrence Hammond^s 
Whiplash Band, Oct. 5; Wood nymphs, 
Oct* 6; Eggs Over Easy, Oct* 7; Rennie's 
Fried Rice, Oct* 8; Marcus, Oct. 9; 

Hot Hoot* Oct. to* 17; Smokey and 
Epperson Jack rabbit, Oct* 11; Don 
and Pilar plus belly dancers. Oct, 13. 

58 Bolinas Bd*, Fairfax, 456-2044. 

UNCLE SAM’S: Bitter sweet, Oct. 
5-6, 8196 Bodega* Sebastopol, (707) 
823-9842* 

PENINSULA 

ABBEY ROAD: scrap iron, Tues.- 
Sat. 1316 Broadway, Burlingame, 
344-7746* 

BALKAN VILLAGE: Louis 

Gundunas, Wed.-Sun. 4898 El Camino 
Real, Palo Alto, 968-7251. 

BANDSTAND: Universe, Fri*-Sat. 
3033 El Camino Real, Redwood City, 
364-3990. 

BEACH HOUSE: Grand Slam. Wed.- 
Sat. 1S75S. Norfolk, San Mateo, 
341-2661. 

CHARLEY BROWN’S: xashomie. 
Wed.-Sat. ISSO Old Bayshore, 
Burlingame* 697-6907. 

CHARLEY BROWN’S: Hot Cider, 

Wed,-Sat. Municipal Marina, Redwood 
City, 364-2848* 

DEE JAY’S: Pop-a-Groove, Tues.-Sat* 
210 El Camino, Belmont, 592-8117. 

FRIARS: Lickin Stick, Wed.-Set. 

4101 El Camino Real, Palo Alto, 
493-8130. 

HOMER’S WAREHOUSE: Sonny 

Terry end Brownie McGee and John 
Buckley, Fri. 79 Homer Ave., Palo 
Alto, 328-9622. 

KEN’S MELODY INN: Biii watts, 

Wed.-Thurs.; Bill Watts and Larry 
Wickersham, Fri,-Sat.; Paul Quarino* 
Sun. Third St*, Los Altos* 948-1720. 

ODYSSEY: stoneground, Oct, 8. 

799 East El Camino, Sunnyvale. 
245-4448. 

POOR YORiCK’S CLUB: Kathiu 

Cutshall, Fri.-Sat* 866 Campbell, 
Campbell, (408) 377-9919* 

RHINOCEROS: Gary Smith, Fri.- 
Sun.; open mike, Tues* 739 El Camino 
Real, Redwood City, 365-3369. 

TOWN AND COUNTRY LODGE: 

Sal Valentino Band, Oct* 5-6, Hwy. 9, 
1408) 336-8820, admission varies* 

WHISKEY HILL: Uranus, Tues.-Sat. 
1425 Burlingame Ave** Burlingame, 
343-7170. □ 


(I J 


“COSI FAN TUTTE,” live broad¬ 
cast from the SF Opera House* Oct, 5, 
7:55 pm* KKHI, 1550 AM or 95.7 FM. 

DR, HOOK and the Medicine Show, 
Elvin Bishop, Delaney Bramlett and 
the Hayden Project, Oct. 5* 7 pm. Paci¬ 
fic Stereo Sound Experience, Cow Pa¬ 
lace, free. 

FAIRFAX STREET CHOIR, Jug¬ 
gler Ray Jason, Sufi Choir, and Parsifal 
the Clown, Oct, 6, noon*4 pm. Marx 
Meadow, Golden Gate Park, free. 

NATHAN SCHWARTZ, pianist and 
and David Abel, violinist, works by Mo¬ 
zart* Bach. Brahms, and Ives, Oct. 6, 8 
pm, 1750 Arch* Berk., 841-0232. $2.50 
/$2 students. 

QUICKSILVER, Mike Bloomfield, 

Mark Naftalin and El Chicane, Oct* 5, 

7 pm. Pacific Stereo Sound experience. 
Cow Palace, free. 

STONEGROUND, Truckinand De- 
ja Vu, Oct. 6, 2 pm* Pacific Stereo 
Sound Experrenca, Cow Palace, free. 

BOBMEIKE, with an eight piece 
Dixieland group, Oct* 6* 1 pm. Music 
Concourse, Golden Gate Park, free. 

AMERICAN BRASS QUINTET, 

Oct. 7, 2:30 pm, Dinkelspiel Aud*, 

I Stanford campus, $4/$2 students; Oct* 
9, California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor, Lincoln Park* SF, 221-1232. 

RICHIE HAVENS, Nitty Gritty 

Dirt Band and Bonnie Koloe* Oct* 7, 

7 pm. Pacific Stereo Sound Experi¬ 
ence, Cow Palace, free* 

MARIN SYMPHONY ORCHES- 

TRA, Oct. 7, 2 pm* Pacific Stereo 
Sound Experience, Cow Palace, free. 

ERNST BACON, celebration of his 
75th anniversary, with his songs, Oct. 

7* 8:30 pm* Old Spaghetti Factory, 

478 Green, $2.50/$2 students. 

JOHN HANDY JAZZ QinNTET, 

Oct. 7, 4:30 pm. Bach Dancing and 
Dynamite Society, El Granada, 726- 
4143, $2.50. 

LASZLO VARGA, cellist, Oct. 9, 

8 pm. Knuth Hell, SF State* 1600 Hol¬ 
loway, $2/$1 students. 


mi 


SHAKUHACHI FLUTE Recital - 

Masayukl Koga, soloist: traditional mu¬ 
sic of Japan* western, classical and jazz, 
Oct* 10, 8 pm* The Explore to rium, 
3501 Lyon, 563-7337* 25d* 

LITTLE SYMPHONY of sf sym- 

phony (40 piece ensemble)* Oct* 5* Ri- 
ordan High School, 175 Phelan Ave.; 
Oct. 12* Notre Dame des Victoires* 

659 Pine; Oct. 19, George Washington 
High School, 600 32nd Ave.* all S pm* 
info. 861 -6240, free. 

^‘TANNHAUSER/’ broadcast live 
from the SF Opera House, Oct. 12, 
7:55 pm. KKHI 1550 AM or 95.7 FM. 

ALVIN AILEY city center Dance 
Theater; Oct. 12-14, 8 pm. Zellerbach 
Aud., UC Berk., 642-2561,$1*S0- 
4.50/$t-3.50 students; Oct* 17-20, 
Stanford, Memorial Aud., S2.75-5*25/ 
$2 Students; Lecture-demonstration* 
Oct. 16,8 pm. Foothill Theatre, Los 
Altos* free. 

MUSIC FOR SMALL ENSEM¬ 
BLES, faculty and students from the 
SF Conservatory of Music, Oct. 13- 
14, 3 pm. California Palace of the Le¬ 
gion of Honor, Lincoln Park 558-2881, 
free, 

NEW PORT COSTA PLAYERS, 

all Schubert program including "Trout 
Quintet," Oct* 13, 8 pm. 1750 Arch, 
Berk., 841-0232, $2.50/$2 students. 

CHUCK TRAVlSj, former featured 

tenor saxophonist with the old Jimmy 
Dorsey Bend, performing with an 18 
piece Big Band, Oct. 13, 1 pm* Music 
Concourse, Golden Gate Park, free* 

CLEVELAND QUARTET, Oct. 

14, 8 pm. Hertz Hall, UC Berk., 642- 
2561, $3/$1 *50 students; Oct. 16* 8 
pm, Dinkelspiel Aud., Stanford* $4*50/ 
$2 students. 

DONALD BLOOMQUIST, harpsi¬ 
chordist, Oct, 14, 8 pm* 1750 Arch, 
Berk., 841-0232, S2*50/$2 students* 

JULIAN WHITE, pianist, Oct* 14, 

4:30 pm. Bach Dancing and Dynamite 
Society, El Granada, 726-4143, $2.50. 

DUETS FOE GUITAR, Alien 

Krantz and Frank Wallace, Oct* 17, 

8 pm* The Exploretorlgm, 3601 Lyon, 
i 563-7337, 2B^M 


CCTCIBIEIC 4 TIIHIP'OlLein 
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Irene Oppenheim 


Old Chestnut in Berkeley 



Richard Marion and Amy Spettiguc romp comically 
in * Vharley*s Aunt" 


“CHARLEY^S AUNT/* by Brandon Thomas, 
Berkeley Repertory Theatre, 2980 College Ave. 
through Oct. 21. Wed. through SaL 8pm, Sun. 7 
pm. $3 weeknights, $4 u^eekends. Student rush $1 
off. Info: 845-4700. 

"'Some lies have got to be limd to saue confessing 

-“Charley’s Aunt” 

The resourceful Berkeley Repertory Theatre is 
now grappling, enjoyably, with “Charley’s Aunt," 
a funny, durable piece of theatrical schlock, vin¬ 
tage 1892- 

Once again, in this perennially revived bit of 
drama. Jack Chesney and Charley Wykeham, aris¬ 
tocratic Oxford classmates with romantic aspira¬ 
tions, find themselves in desperate need of a cha¬ 
perone. They press their friend Lord Fancourt 
Babberly into service disguised as Charley’s long 
lost Aunt (“from Brazil, where the nuts come 


fronf’) and the complications begin. Douglas John¬ 
son directs his way with admirable finesse through 
the drama's mire of comic cliches. The humor is 
heavy handed, but in general Johnson creates an a 
athletic set of characters who manage to be paro¬ 
dies of the original parodies the playwrigJu intend¬ 
ed, Ifs a rare case of directorial elan, which makes 
the play seem far belter than it really is. 

Richard Marion is appealing and energetic as 
Charley’s Aunt. (It’s an unusual pan these days in 
that it depends on the actor’s barely disguised r^s- 
cuHnity for effect, rather than his ability to skill¬ 
fully impersonate a female.) Robert Hirschfeld 
plays Jack Chesney"s cynical butler Brasset superb¬ 
ly and the rest of the cast bring an amazing polish 
and enthusiasm to their stereotyped roles. 

It"s “live" theatre, done in a small room, which 
helps make the interchange of energy and laughter 
between cast and audience far more impressive 
than the play itself. 

YOU TOO CAN BE AN ANGEL 

If youVe ever hankered after the opportunity 
to be a theatrical angel... you*ve got two chances, 
“The November Festival of Audible Dancing/’ 
which includes the women’s group “Motion" and 
Theresa Dickinson, Jani Novak and Ruth Werblin 
is giving a “Bread Party" to sponsor the event. 

The “Party" is from 5:30 to 9:30 pm on Oct, 7, 
featuring performances, video, film, music and re¬ 
freshments. Admission is S15-S25-S50 and “con¬ 
tributions are welcome even if you can't attend the 
party." Address: Shooting Star Studio, 578 Fol¬ 
som St,, SF. 

The San Francisco Dance Theatre recently held 
a “Dance Marathon" to help i.*ove themselves into 
a new studio. The benefit was a highly successful 
experiment, with six of the small local dance com¬ 
panies performing at The Palace of Fine Arts. 
Hopefully, the evening will set a precedent for fu¬ 
ture cooperative ventures between dance groups. 
Meanwhile, the SF Dance Theatre still needs ft- 
nancial assistance. Contact them at 1412 Van Ness 
Ave., 921-4424. 

“COSI FAN TUTTE/* by Mozart, The San 
Francisco Opera, Opera House, Oct. 6, 12, 14; 8 
pm. Standing room only, $3. 

Mozart’s comic operas are almost irresistible, if ^ 
you think vou hate opera (and have any desire to 

Continued on page 29 




A large selection of imported 
beer^ wine <S cordials 


UGANDA 

LIQUORS 

1400 Haight at Masonic 
6 am-2 am 7 days a week 

864-4276 


Mother Fem 


.V . 


Pot's.' Plants: Soil 
'' and Paraphernalia^ 

352 STANYAN 66B-17Se 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Good food-Fair prices 
^za to go 

1398 Haight (at Masonic) 
AO am - 8 pm 864-3368i 
^ Closed Monday ^ 


^AC>i>Jix!-maCol^ 

RKTfWRftMT 

6^/--4%^ 






open every clay until 
11 p,m, at 525 castro 
at 18th). phone: 626-7193 


LUNOEUNa 


FINE MANDARIN 
CUISINE 
3038 Clement (32Rd) 668-3038 

OriAfi 7 flavfi nocin tn 10 


QUE HuUnG 


AS COMPLETE 
AN OFFERING AS 
ANY RESTAURANT 
IN VIETNAM 


OPEN 1 P,M. 
CLOSED MONDAYS 
43S Eddy nr. Hyde 673-0807 


pizza house 


^ S H 

< < i 
pj 9 
‘ ' s 

IL £L T 
^ ^ 

DC I- a 
O < 

X ^ ” 

^ E 2 
S u. □ 

PIZZAS FROM St.60 ^ 

3EER - WINE - FOOD TO GO 
ITALIAN DINNERS FROM $1.70 
5609 GEARY NR, 20TH 387 2441 


BECGAM^S 

BANQUET 

Real food cooked 
wHh love... 


It lc 4 ^E ihrcyr dilficfimii pDurmrt 

«v(ry riifilit • jliwap a sirpefb 
vtfcurbn cnircc • Jiamcmidr 

toapi. * 

mudef4lc prices 
1433i>WlCHt WAY 
BERKEtIV 
lU5.2J2t 
WED. tllRU 
6FM w TO I’M 


KoTundlMile 

Kzm 

WITH THIS AO 

50rfOFF SMALL 
^7&^ OFF MED. $1 OFF LG. 

1979 Union (bet. Laguna & 
Buchanan). Open til 3am F-S 
1503 NorthpoJnt (behind Safeway) 
Open til mldnlte. 

ORDERS TO GO PHONE; 

S63-1007 (Union) 

I 563-1001 (NorthpoimJ 


Because love is a 



Contraceptives through 
the privacy of the mail. 

Oblalnfog ffiaie c?ntrBci?ptlv(r£ trtrbarTasj- 

men! cm he j probJem. To solve IhaT problem 
PPA IS new offering roNablt. fomoos-brand con- 
t-racenlives, pmatrly by ora 13. Popular brands 
tike Troian and Naturilamb, l^e excitinK rreen- 
tinted iade and The pre-shaped CPPlure. Air these 
and mcren pins pur camplele line oi boohs 
and personal prqducTi, are leatured In the PFA 
iMustrated catalogue, serri free with every order, 
Send lust S3 lor a sampler ef 17 condoms (3 each 
a I 4 leading brands} or S6 for PPA’s deluxe 
sampler of 22 iS dl fie rent brands}. Everyth in{{ Is 
/nailed In a plain atlrectCve package. ToiJ must 
be absolutely satisfied or your money back, Mali 
coupon today. 


DVIH SO.&Oa SATISREO DUST0MEII5 


PopuUlipn PlannioE, 105 N. Calumbia St. 

1, Chapel Hill, N.S. 275T4 
OentlemeTir Please send mei 

O J3 Sampler {4 dillerenl brands} 

0 Oeluwe Sampler (S difierenf brands) 
□ Cataioeue Hone: 2H 

Name.- 

Address 

Oily_.Sta tc-P-- 



Mail Order 
Section 


NOW 

Write for your Pa$sport to the 
Swinging World of MATE-MIXING 
FREE details and Semale sds 
MIXER Box 3 

6/endo ra . Alew Jersey 83823 


MENDOCINO COAST 

View site, 3/4 acre, trees, 
view, sandy beach. Box 206, 
Manchester, Calif. 95459 or 
(707) 882-2128. 


Weorv of tetklng holp ^nd mnh^ 
inp liTtIa prDQms? Ro^Tlnu ounr 
TIRED linellFifl th® sniwevt vo« 

wuni? Whiv ripl quMtIon I Phj. 
DF BEmG lasDpirar? YouT monoy feiamKi 
I hr OOuer? wtlxllod. ss pur 

quflftion fpr lull find complete 
anstyers to; Marshall Franklin, 
PhilotdOhtir, Rax 133. Wanton. 
Vfiimont 051 d. 


STEAL 

THIS 

BOOK 


UNCENSORED. 


M 


XSS/£ 


jlj 


ifREE FOOD, CLOTriFSr HOUSING-, 
MEDICINE.DORE.LAWP, MOVE/* 
DO'/r-rOl/RSELf/J/P-OFFS -HEP UW 
U^DERGROVm SURVmL*320mES 
RADICAL LlVWe g,MUCH MORE,,. 

?\LL fNTHE ORIGINALEDITION! 


iOUTLRW SUPPLY DEPOTS . 

. 
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21N Un I vc^ 5 i^y Avenue 

, ^rshatfucKiM^KELEy 


a film about 

JIMI HENDRIX 






Rrst American Concerts 


H w GORDON CROWE PRESENTS: 

Krasnayaf^^ 

^nrxje 

■many 

Direct from the 
1^^ Soviet Union 

FIRST TIME IIM AMERICA! 
Company of 80 Dancers, Singers & Musicians 

FRIDAY OCT. 26. S.F. MASONIC AUDIT0RHm~8;3Q ;i.ffl. 

SATURDAY OCT. 27, S.F. MASONIC AUDIT0H)UM-2:30 p.m. & 8:30 p.m. 

SUNDAY OCT. 28. FLINT AUDITORIUM, DE AN2A COLLEGE CUPERTINO 1:30 p.tti. 

SUNDAY OCT. 28, PARAMOUNT THEATRE OF THE ARTS. OAKUND 8:30 p.ra. 

TICKETS ON SALE NOW! 

FOR BEST SEATS MAIL ORDER NOW! 

PFIICES: $8.50, $7.50, $6.50, $5.50 (Matinee: 37.50, $5.50, $5.50, 
S4.S0) 


AMERICAN 

PREMIERE 

engagement 


Featuri/ig tlx prevtousff i/rtseen tfv^ p^rfi^rmaricts from 1S6G to 1$70, 
inotu^tng f/ie Monterey, fste of Wight^ and Woodstock FesU'vats 

A t>OCUM£NTAnT FHOU WARNER BROS ^ A WARNER COIhMUNTCaTION^ COMPANY 
A JOE BOVP, Jp^HN HEAP, VE5 CAAV W£JS PRODUCTION 



SOUHOtlUCK AVAILAaLE ON 
REPfleE RECORDS A TAPES 


TECHNlCOLjSfl 



NOW PLAYING 


SAN FRANCISCO THEATRES INC 



m3 9th A^e. 

at /Mwfl 


Daif^ J J a.m. 
ta 11 p,m. 


REELS^^ 

CENTO CEDAR 

Cedar dt Larkin 776*8300 

Oct 4-10 

BRONCO BULLFROG 
CHARLES, DEAD OR ALIVE 

Oct 11-13 

BETTE DAVIS 

FASHIONS OF 1934 
IT'S LOVE I'M AFTER 

Oct 14-17 

MORE DAVIS 

THE PRIVATE LIVES OF 
ELIZABETH AND ESSEX 
THE LETTER 

ALHAMBRA THEATRE 

poik Bt Green 775-5657 

BILLY DEE WILLIAMS AND 
RICHARD PRYOR IN 

HIT 

REGENCY II 

Suiter Si Van Ness 673*7141 

ROBERT BLAKE 

ELECTRAGLIDEINBLUE 

FESTIVAL CINEMA 

SURF 

475 Hamilton Palo Alto 329-1848 

Irving at 46th Ave. M04-6300 

Oct 4-10 


BONNIE & CLYDE 

Thurs-Sat/Oct 4-6 

X-RATEO 

SINGING IN THE RAIN 

PERFORMANCE 

MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS 

Oct 11-17 

Sun-Mon/Oct 7-8 

KING OF HEARTS 

McCABE & MRS. MILLER 

1931 JEAN VIGOS 

JOHNNY GUITAR 

ZERO FOR CONDUCT 



Tubs-W ad/Oet 9-10 

XMF FiFATt F^ 

CINEMA 21 

LET IT BE 

cnestnut & Steinet 921-1234 

FILLMORE 

WHERE WERE YOU IN 62? 

Thurs-Sat/Oct 11-13 

AMERICAN GRAFFITI 

ASTAI RE-ROGERS 


ROBERTA 


THE BARKLEYS OF 

EMPIRE CINEMA 

BROADWAY 

85 West Portal MO I-S i 10 


RICHARD PRYOR IN 

^un-1 UBS/vcT 

JEANNE MOREAU 

Hit 

MODERATO CANTABILE 

ROBERT MITCHUM 

Friends of Eddie Coyle 

HIROSHIMA MON AMOUR 


Political and ‘ 
social satire, 
improvisation, 
libeJ and 
nonsense 
by the 


SPARKLING 

GROUP" 

-San Francisco 
Magazine 


PITSCHEL 

PLAYERS 

Every Friday 
and Saturday 
night at 8:30 

Intersection 
756 
Union St* 
SF 

St .50 
For res. 
calf 956-0252 

SerWng the Bay Area Since J9B6 



r;0V 1-8:30p.m .fLi«TC£fJT:n D£flKZA COU..CUPERTIHO 
FRiOftf. NOV, 2 8 30 p.a, U. MASONIC AUDIiORIUM 
SATURDAY. NOV 34:30p.in.. ZEUERBACN ADO*. BERKELEY 

TICKETS NOW! 

prxos S^.SQ $4 50 S2.S0 {studf^ntdiscoufil for Ccrkci^v. 

an‘5 


MAIL ORDERS TO: First American Concerts, I7t2nd Street, SF 94T05 
Enctofe check payable id First Amerioin Canceits, Gi stamped, telf-addressed envelDpe. 
TICKETS: Symphony B.O,, Sherman Clay, SF (397-0717J, SF Ticket Center 
(956-6740); Neil Thrams B. O., Oakland (444-8575); San Jose B.O* 
(246-1160): Peninsula 8.0*, Los Altos (941-3100); Alf Macy's Ticket ^rvic^. 
TICKET iNFORMATION: 495-0410. GROUP SALES: 495-7337. 


"TRIUMPHANT ... 

HILARIOUS!” 

W ■ Ihr *■ (iP'i * 

"UPROARIOUS ... 

DELIGHTFUL!” 

. A CLEAN AND 
FUNNY SHOW...!" 

Heiti fldpn 

Ticket tvjilikle thru Ficfeetrun I all 
lettfiAi Hchcict 

STUDENT 8USH 12 50;S3 50 

THE MONTGOMERY PLAYHOUSE ru«,.Thu«. 8:30 p.m., Fr, t S*t 
622 B/oadway, S F. p i 10^30 p.m.. Sun. 7;30 p.m. 

ih, horn. 01 Th. commmet: ,;,-,„:-e,..H,:™..de.beaf,lh 0 W..rf<r*: 

FOR RESERVATIONSAND Mssitig ft+cofil withtiut 

GROUP RATES78H-8782 H>>riTi*jn..)firtrtmijgut'/ 



iJS. 

FOURTH SMASH MONTH!! 


ORION 


Vegetarian Dinners 
Entertainment Nightly 


Beer * Wine Irish Coffee 

jE'C*. 


40 Cedar Aliev * 747-9834 


“Vivid power!” CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 

“A dare tKat should be seen’.’ 

HARVARD CRIMSON 

*!..the film has baen smartly edited and slightly fictionalised In 
order to turn out a super ion taut thrllien the equal of many out and 
out Hollywood fant 3 ,J.s:- McKlt^lNON. 

BOSTON GLOBE 



A film by Richard Chase. Photographed in COLOR by Vilis Lapenieks. 
Written by Richard Chase, Anthony McCall and Richard Trench. 
1 -^ An ISISFILM/BROWNMOUSE CO-PRODUCTION. 

I An Emerson Film Enterprises Release. 




NOW SHOWING! 


756-6500 

SERRAMONTE6 

DALY CITY 




^ HALLOWEEN MAKEUP*MASKS• 


iEMCE 
ACT 


222 PowGil St. 
San Francisco 
392-4912 


BUBBLE AND FOG MACHINES 



Friday Nights 
BLUE GRASS MUSIC 
"Roy & the Adulte" 

Saturday Nights 
FOLK MUSIC 
“Pinkerton & Card” 

5512 Geary BIwd. 752-9954 


DIXIELAND 

.AND ALL THAT 



FRt. a. SAT. NITES 9 P.M. 
SUNDAY AFT. 3 P.M.-7P.M. 

M.ASNMAST LOUNGE 

20 TH ST.IEAST of 3RD) 
863-7023 
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BELL’S OFFICE MACHINES 



new& used typewriters 

Standard Portable Electric 

New Standards $155-$t75 


electronic colculotors 

Small, with 8column read-out reg 149.50, 

NOW $99.50 

American-made desk models, memory 
and rechargeable units 

$69.50 to $99.50 
Used calculators, $75 and up 

new & used adding machines 

New and 

Used adding machines 

$39.50 & up 

NEW SLIDE RULE CALCULATORS 
NOW AVAILABLE 

Fast Service ' Home Repairs - Shop Repairs 
Free Estimates 

Mon-Fri 8 am - 5 pm - Sat by appointment 


moMX 

IS 

MtoneMT 

< 



GSKISIN 


COPV# 


Stronger 


Faster! 

Insitant XEROX! 
Reductions 
Coliatinji 
Binding 


3^/cop\ 



BIG TIMES is the most exciting thing to 
hit San Francisco since 1906. BIG 
TIMES is outrageous interviews, fan¬ 
tastic features, inside scoops — the 
most exciting entertainment maga¬ 
zine in town. BIG TIMES. At your local 
newsstand now. 



Everybcdy 

Has 


TheQghLTo 

Sex 

Information 


IF YOU HAVE A OMESTION ABOUT SEX 

Call 

SAN FRANCISCO 
SEX INFORMATION 

665-7300 

noonday ttireugh fridiry 3 to 9 PM 
A FREE COMMUNITY SERVICE 


X 

money! 


NORTH OF THE BORDER 

Mexican - Guatemalan - Bolivian & India Imports 



Oaxacan Wedding Dresses 
Double Knit Sweater Jackets 
Colorful Blankets Now In Stock 
Bolman 100% Alpaca 
Ponchos, Capes, Sweaters 
(all styles}. Wool Hand 
Bags, Shoulder Bags 8c 
Woof Hats 


3253 16th St« (rioar Mission Dolores) 626^6469 



I 


Sell the Guardian in your 
place of business and enjoy 
the profits. We supply racks 
and posters. For info call / 

Barbara, UN 1-9600. / 

t 







Sales & Service 
Faema Espresso Machine 

1499 Gram Ave.. S.F. 94133 * 392-4736 


None of the above 


THE SAN FRANCISCO 
THEATRE CO. 

Total Improvisation at 
THE FAMILY FARMACY 
2801 Calif. St. 

Every Thursday Through Oct, at 9:00 


a mellow place to stay on the Russian River 

The Village Inn 

Dinner 5:30-11:00, Weekend Brunch 10-2 

Monte Rio, River Bfvd. 

P, O, Box 56 (707} 8$5-2738 
Daily Rates: from $5 single or double 
Pay Friday 8c Saturday, SWy Sunday free 


Tlr\ /N r\ 


/8I0 

/OARKer 

>IN0 

OCTflUXfL. 



FOOD 

LXUfi. /htxSXC 
FCKt. S8T. SoAi. 

OP£A^ WooAJ *TXLL, 
/»)L0^'X<5/F^ 


oPe/oxAi® OCX. 





onus 

WE “TIRADE 

USED LP’S 

»N[W ERA USED RECORDS 

mpoiggr- 5 AN Masco- aesjgg 


A plACE whERE: 

communication flourishes without confining roles 
people honestly interact on an equal basis 
people can freely develop meaningful and intimate ties 

HARRAD 

Harrad Community Openhouse 
Sunday evening at 7:30 
125 El Camino Del Mar, SF 
call 752-0470 for information 


Paul Youngberg Presents: 

The Celebration of Life performing: 


BEFORE 


AND THERE AND 


at the Neighborhood Arts Theatre 
55 Laguna, SF 
Sat, and Sun. Oct. 13-14, 
20-21, 27-28, 7:30 p.m. 
$2.00 advance tickets 
Celebration of Life 863-1886 


HERE AND NO WAND THEN Mother Goose Inc. 


621-6665 


J 
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Schools and Instruction Arts andCrafts 




The Great 


Escape Artist 


DIRTY 

RAINBOW 

ARTISTS' 


Berkeley, 848-2013 


rj non-profit cominximiy corporaiim 


Gbssblowinq 

Demonstration and Sals ^ 
Sat-Sun October 6S(7 
noon-Spm 



Maslach Art Glass 

44 INDUSTRIAL WAY 
GREENSRAE, MARJN COUNTY 
LUCKY DRIVE OFF RAMP 
U*S* 101 1 MILE SOUTH 
SAN RAFAEL 


IK Dim 





Art Gallery ^ Coffee House 
Art Supplies ^ Custom Framing 

15% Discount on Art Supplies 

Open 11 am-11 pm. Closed Mon. 
S7 Varieties of Complimentary 
Coffee or Tea With any Purchase 

1794 Haight St, 
221-3006 



zllNons of ^ 
BEADS AND JEWELRY 
^ PARTS 


bcodozzled 


770 market S.F. 
dS9<228S 

(STORES ALSO IN 
EAST BAYL_ 


r the very best 
EAR AND NOSE 
PIERCING 


nr C jZ A Pr~'l—1 Largest local distributor of quality 

KLOL/AKL^I I . research and reference materials. 

I1 i ^ 15,000 topics listed. 

LJl 111! 1 lllt^CJl “WE GIVE RESULTS” 

2379 Ocean A ve., S. F., 94127 Call (415) 586-3900 




BERKELEY 

MONTESSORI SCHOOL 

. .. an innovative 
approach to early 
childhood education. 

Ages 2'A through 9 years. 

2032 Francisco Street 

Berkeley^ California 94709 
Telephone: |4151 843*9374 

mobile sebool 

Freedom and Structure..,,a chance for your child to 
explore and experiment with an emphasis on creative 
academics. 

an alternative junior high school 

Reasonable Rates ^ 

For information call 282-5979 




Modern 
Stained Glass 
Windows 




849-1591 

547-2439 


Tibetan thankas, bronzes, carpets, Sumba ikats. 
Amulets. Talismans. Turkoman saddle bags. 
Kuchi costumes. Kansu coats. Japanese prints. 
Nepali dresses. Indonesian sarongs, batiks. Tan* 
trie drawings. Old beads. Caroelian, coral, 
amber, turquoise. Indian yardgoods, Ming por¬ 
celain. Bedouin dresses. Bokhara embroideries. 
Chinese brocades. Rajasthani jewelry, Indian 
miniatures. Bhutani shawls . . . the Arts of the 


World at 


Tail of the Yak Trading Co. 
2652 Ashby Avenue 
Berkeley, California 94705 
■•(415) 841-9891 — 


Presidio Hill School 

San Francisco*s first alternative school since 
1918. Ages AVi to 15. Unique Jr. High pro¬ 
gram, open structure classes, extensive travel 
program. Accepting applications for fall. 

Cali 751-9318. 



Children Teenagers and Adults 


I ono Liberal Arts 

1C Independent 

Mountain 

College^''"''”” 

San Francisco 

Cross registration with Bay Area coL 
leges, universities, institutes and mu- 
seums. Contact: 

Director of Admissions 
Lone Mountain CoMege 
2S00 Turk, S.F, 94118 
(415} 752-7000 


T’AI CHI CH’UA 


Applications 
are now 
being accepted 


Seginning Classes 
9 month course 



(Yin-Yang Boxing) 


Instructors: 
Bob Amacker 
Martin Inn 
Susan Foe 
Call or write: 
621-2681 
131 Hayes St, 
S.F. 94102 


^search Institute 



Pacific Basin Textile Artsj 

FALL classes begin SEPT. 10 & OCT 29 
CLASSES—LECTURES-EXHIBITIONS 
BROCHURE ON REQUEST 

ElliSlIl^ 16S9 San Pablo at Virginia, Berkeley—526-98S6 □ 



Evety day I do not dance 
i§ a day" off my life 



CAebiSitioti cfn& ^Theatre 
Da/jee 

233S Market street at Castro 8G3-1886 
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dance classes 
combining modern 
dance exercises 
with improvisation. 

stretch classes 
based on yoga and 
modem dance— 
slow ds thorough— 
an unfailing way to 
stretch and 
strengthen your 
body. 


San Francisco & Oak¬ 
land. Call 285-1379 
for more information 


The Art ^ 
Workshop 

FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 5-15 


We offer a varied program of 
small classes designed to develop 
each child's creative potential. 
Please cat! for rates and schedule. 
2605 Ashbv. Berkeley 845-5645 


Art tor PrwchMl ChUdren 
yMn old} 

Movemeni and Rhythm for 
Preschool Chlldron 
(3-5 yoanold]! 

Art tor Chtidion 
{E-9 yoftrs old! 

Movomeni and Rhythm tor 
Childron (e-e years old) 

Art for Chlldron 
(9^12 year* oldl 

Antmafjod Film Workshop 
(For 11-hl^h school agej 


MJmo Workshop 
Sof Igrophy Workshop 
Metalwork end Jewelry 
Cerainici Workshop 
Photography Workshop 
Anlmelod Rim Workshop 
Lie Drewinig and Painting 
Abstract Painting 
painting In OHs or Acrylics 
Feinting In Oils or Acrylics 
EKperimanlel EneUonmcntnl 
Poinling (BlUboerd AilJ 


Export manlel Sculpturel 
ModlA (Neon) 

inlroducilon to Contemporary 
Grephlcs 

Twenlleth Century Art 


Registration Information 

Registration begirrs 

Soptomber 1. tSTS 

Clasps comr.ienco 
5 he weak of October 1, if73 


For turthor rnform^iilon call 
tha pdLicaiion Department. 
S63^P0. Dxlenslon 54 


San Francisco Museum of Art 
Van Ness Avenueai McAllister Street 
San Francisco, California 94102 


San Francisco Museum of Art 



EXPERIENCE ARICA. A 

EXPERIENCE 
YOURSELF 

EVENING CLASSES 
Mondays 7:00 PM 

Balance of the Body _ 

Psychocalisthenics, a system of exercises which com¬ 
bine movement with breathing to increase vitality, and 
and techniques of relaxation. Fee: $3 

Thursdays 7:00 PM 

Balance of the Mind .,. 

Various meditation techniques and mantram, sounds 
which are chanted to awaken consciousness in specific 
centers of the body. Fee: $3 
"An Evening with Arica" Open House and demonstra¬ 
tion Wednesdays, 7:30 PM, No Charge. 

A Non-Profit Organization 

580 Market Street 
San Francisco 94104 
Tel. (415) 986-8800 



ARICA 


institute. INC 
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Continued fmm page 25 

reform). This season’s offering, “Cosi Fan Tuttef’ 
while not as flamboyant as “The Magic Flute” or 
“The Seraglio ” is a lovely work, full of witty non¬ 
sense and beautiful music. 

“Cosi ” with its contrived plot of fidelities and 
infidelities, seems more a chamber piece Uian an 
opera, with only six singers and a chorus that ap¬ 
pears briefly. It gets rather lost in the vast expanse 
of the Opera House, although set designer Jean- 
Pierre Ponnelle tries to make tlie playing area cozi¬ 
er by adding a separate proscenium within the larg¬ 
er stage. Ponnelle is also responsible for the exqui¬ 
site lighting, dappled sunlight pouring through a 
baroque skylight; his effects are unbelievable. 

Tile production of “Cosi” looked unnecessari¬ 
ly lavish“particularly since this opera ultimately 
depends solely on its singers and musicians, not on 
extraneous theatrical dazzle. Musically, the SF 
Opera sounds fine, 1 thought the singers were great, 
but then I get to the opera so rarely, I’m always 
grimly determined to enjoy myself, 

DONALD PIPPEN’S SUNDAY NIGHT 
CONCERTS, The Old Spaghetti Factory, 478 
Green St. Every Sun, through Oct 28. 8:30 pm. 
Adm. $2.50 Gen., $2 Student 

There’s speciil karma to Donald Pippen's Sun¬ 
day night events at The Old Spaghetti Factory, 

The concerts take place in the small sliabby art- 
nouveau room in the back of the restaurant, 
they’re crowded, informal and inspiring. 

1 recently attended Pippen’s concert perform¬ 
ance of Handel’s opera “Orlando.” Pippen, who 
conducted, played tlie harpsichord and narrated 
the opera’s complex libretto, commented that “Or¬ 
lando” is rarely produced because modern opera 
companies simply don’t have the resources to 
match Handel’s elaborate visions (the opera opens 
with Atlas, on stage, holding up the world). “We, 
of course,” Pippen announced, gesturing to his 
small, casually dressed collection of fine singers and 
and instrumentalists, “have everything we need.” 
He was right; it was a marvelous show. 

THE LITTLE SYMPHONY OF THE S.F. 
SYMPHONY, Free community concerts, 8 pm. 
Oct 5—Riordan High School, 175 Phelan Ave.; 


Oct 12--Notre Dame des Victoires, 659 Pine SL; 

Oct 19—George Washington High School, 600 
32nd Ave.; Oct 26—Lowell High School, 1101 
Eucalyptus Dr. Info: S6T6240. 

Those musicians of the SF Symphony who 
aren’t needed to play the Opera have banded to¬ 
gether as the Little Symphony, and they spend 
their spare time louring the city with a series of 
free Friday niglit concerts. In their own tentative 
way, it appears, the members of the Little Sym¬ 
phony are trying to be responsive to the ethnic 
makeup of the neigliborhoods. And if their efforts 
are a bit racially self-conscious (a little Chinese 
music in Chinatown, Spanish music in the Mission, 
etc.), at least the resulting repertoire has much more 
popular interest than listening to the old standards 
at the Opera House—and it’s free! 

For their Western Addition concert, the Little 
Symphony presented works by two black compo¬ 
sers, a rarely played piece by Californian William 
Grant Still and a half dozen ragtime tunes by Scott 
Joplin. This exceptional program, prepared by 
NikJaus Wyss, the young conductor, also included 
an octet by Varese, two Copeland pieces and a 
beautiful movement from Charles Ives’ Third Sym¬ 
phony-taken together, a wonderful conglomeration 
of sounds. Special soloist was Becky Bower, a teen¬ 
ager who performs magnificently on the slide 
trombone. Also: Compliments to Stuart Canin, 
playing a mean first violin on the Joplin Rags. 

It was a good concert, with first rate musicians 
who were obviously enjoying themselves, playing for 
a warm and responsive audience. I highly recom¬ 
mend any or all of the Little Symphony’s four re¬ 
maining programs: it’s really a pleasure to wander in¬ 
to your local gymnasium, without even paying duly 
at the door, and be treated to some great music. I 
only wish it happened more often, m 


COMING UP! 




Next issue, tine famous Guardian Election 
Guide, Our endorsements, plus al! you could 
conceivably want to know about the issues 
and candidates. 




Clement 


YOUNG COLLECTORS 
Shopping for antiques on 
a budget? 

WE HAVE IT ALL 
THE FINE AND FUNKY 
liuy—Sell— Trade 

Gay If Antlquej’ 

3029 Clement St. 221-6036 
(Bet. 31st & 32nd Ave.s) 


'pitrcre 

HXCL USl VE APPA REL 


Fall and Winter 
Clothing 
Woolen Knits 
and Ski Togs 

Open: 

Tues--Sat. 1-8 p.m. 

2J35 CLEMENT 387-080H 
(Bet. 24th & 25th Ave.s) 


Beautiful 
Handcrafted 
Toys of Every 
Description 


2338 Clement St. 
24th & 25th Ave, 


San Franciscans 
-bake your own 



SOURDOUGH BREAD 


MAKING Kirs 
REG S12.98-NOW 59.98 

Sourdough Jack's 
Country Kitchen 


30th AVE. St CLEMENT 387 7890 




THE NEW PHOENIX 

tjnlque har^dmsde gifts 
clothing & jevyefry 
570 Castro Street 
M-S 11^6:30 626-8908 


Rants- Pots-Supplies 
566 Castro St. 863 1883 


Castro St. I 


A PLANT SHOP 

508 Castro Street 
S63-798S 


Tommyis Plants 


hexagram 


OPEN 11-6 TUES.-SAT. 

American Indian Jewelry 
at People's Prices 


4119 19th St. 863-2613 
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HARVEY 

MILK 

"It seems that the only way the people of San 
Francisco are going to be able to get better Muni 
service is for them to pass a charter amendment re¬ 
quiring all city employees, including the Mayor, all 
Muni inspectors, and most especially all eleven su¬ 
pervisors to ride the Muni to and from City Hall 
every day," 

-HARVEY MILK .., circa 1973 



YOUR 
CANDIDATE FOR 
SUPERVISOR 

THE ISSUES 


HARVEY MILK 


YOUR PRESENT 

POSITION SUPERVISORS 


SUPERVISOR BY DIS¬ 
TRICT 

ForJ 

CRIMES POLICE 

Attack the drug problern and re¬ 
habilitate our prisons. Put all pre¬ 
sent policemen into unifornn end 
on tha streets ax night. This in¬ 
cludes vice and undercover squads. 

All police must live In SF, 

YERBA BUENA 

Against method pf financing 

MUNI 

Free/more and better service. Ra¬ 
pid shuttle system dpwyntown. 

AUTO TRAFFIC 

San private auto traffic in down¬ 
town core area, 

PERFORMING ARTS 
CENTER 

Neighborhood arts centers first. 

VICTIMLESS CRIME 
LAWS 

Repeal all such tews! 

CHILD CARE CENTERS 

Fori 

CITY EMPLOYEES 

All must live in the city. 

STREET ARTISTS 

Fori 

PLANS FOR THE FU¬ 
TURE 

"Operation Bootstrap" would 
fund money to teach skills and 
trades to unemployed, thus pre¬ 
paring them to join the work 
force and lead in redevelopment 
of thelv own neighborhoods. 

HARVEY MILK 

• Owner of a small camera shop on Cas¬ 
tro Street. 

• 8 years as a securities analyst for major 
brokerage firms. 

• Assistant to tiie producer and director 
of several plays and musicals on New 
York's Broadway. 

There are many more issues where Harvey Milk differs from the present 
Supervisors ... If you would like to know whst he feels about crime and 
the police , performing arts centers, city employees, etc. write or call . . . 
or better still help him bring you Part II of his/your stands on the Is¬ 
sues by sending Si, S5, SlO or whatever to: 

HARVEY MILK FOR SUPERVISOR 
575 Castro Street 
San Francisco 94114 
864-1390 

It you can help—Milk needs workers—please call or come by .. > thanks. 


Against 

More money for police for more 
men and equipment without ques 
tloning the use of either. 


For 

Not TOO concerned about service 
or passengers. 

Build more garages in downtown 
area. 


For new downtown center. 

Citations for arrest. 

No comment 

Present system. 

Against 


More non-urban renewal 
construction. More depend¬ 
ence on tourists. 
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Natural Living 









Y^tcaliforn^ 
upstairs 
the haven^ 
serving j 

^superb dinners in a 
[nostalgic atmosphen 

; 5 : 30 -11:30 CLOSED MONDAY' 
DOWNSTAIRS OREM,24 HRS ^ 

'^creative catering 474-3930 
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the evolution is coming! 


But don't hold your 
breath waiting. 

It may take millions 
of years for your 
body to adapt to 
the spine-jarring 
concrete world we 
live in. If you 
can't wait, try 
the EARTH SHOE, 
its patented 
minus-hBel^ design 
reproduces the 
imprint made by a 
healthy footprint 
in soft earth. It 


returns the body to 
a natural posture 
and induces a more 
graceful walk. 

The EARTH SHOE 
can ease breathing, 


Improve blood 
circulation and 
relieve back 
pressure and 
fatigue. All this plus 
unprecedented 
comfort. 


Walking Shoes; $36 to $38.SO 
High Boots.- S43.50, 

Shoes, sandals, and hoots tor 

men and women from $24.50 to $43.50. 

Brochure Available. 


2245 Union St. 
San Francisco 
Mon-Sat H-7 


THE SPONGE GARDEN 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLDo FINEST 


INVITES YOU TO A 

Warm, friendly, clean, a healthy ice cream parlor 

3430 DURANT AVE BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


coKfrofiy irh/a/^ 

O/ FREE sam/yicy of our 
a>it/i • 0 * £ 

2566 Telegraph Avenue — 1942 Shattuck Avenue 
Berkeley, California 


• GREAT GIFT IDEA 

• EDUCATIONAL FOR 
CHILDREN 

• EASY TO CARE FOR 


• UNIQUE CONVERSATION 
PIECE 


NOW OPEN 

NIVAS 

VEGETARIAN 

RESTAURANT 


NATURAL FOODS 
STORE 

Open 11 a.m.-lO p.m. Monday - Saturday 
216 Church St. at Market in San Francisco 626-6411 
"The Divine in Man IVants Peace For the Sake of Peace, 
Peace to Feed the Hungry World." 

A Divine Enterprise Under the Auspices of the 
Disciples of SRI CHINMOY 


As natural as the earth, only it’s a 
sponge! The kind that grow in the 
ocean gardens. Just tuck the super 
special seeds into your sponge, add a 
little water, and flowering vines will 
ripple and bloom before your eyes. A 
delight for the indoor gardener. So 
easy to care for you will want several. 


5T0CKH0LMIA 

^ KINKY IMPORTS 


WOODEN CLOGS 
MEN, WOMEN, children's SIZES 

AND 

FASHION SHOES 

EVEN IN SMALL SIZES 


BASKETS 
GALORE 
AMUCH 
MUCH 
MORE 


PtaRTS 

Sun.-Wed. 11-6* Fri.-Sat. 11-7 
CIqs^ Thursdada 
Fhon^'t 387-5660 


1038 Clement St. 
(Free Kepottlng) 


Send Cash, Check or Money 
Order to: 

EXTRA 

P.O. Box 26109 

_San Francisco, Calif. _ 

1 Sponge for $3.49 

2 Sponges for $6.49 

3 Sponges for $9.49 

NAME 

address 

CITY 

STATE_SIR 

Please allow 2 weeks for delivery. 
NO C.O.D. 


Medeiros’ Greenery 

Hou^ Plants & G arden Supplies^ 
5262Coffege Av&nue 
Oak/and 655-7127 


























































































film 


By Larry Peitzman 


Ball Games on the Silver Screen 


“LE SEX SHOP ” directEd by Claude BerrL 
^‘BANG THE DRUM SLOWLY,” directed by 
John Hancock. 

TThe hero of Claude Bern’s new, X-rated comedy, 

“Le Sex Shop ” is the owner of a Paris bookstore 
whose leather-bound editions of Proust won’t sell. The 
hero, named Claude and played by Berri, can’t pay his 
bills; his accountant has taken his last $94 for figuring 
that much out, Claude sits in bed at night with his 
lovely wife, Isabelle, and he can’t think about anything 
but how to make the next rent installment. 

One day, a friend whom Claude hasn’t seen for 
years walks into the store. The friend is now a dealer 
in pornographic books and sexual apparatuses that 
defy description. He makes Claude an offer: why not 
convert the shop to a line of merchandise more, uh, 
commercial? ‘Troust or ‘Positions’?” he says, "What 
does it matter?” 

Claude’s new sex shop does very well. He sells a 
male chastity belt for $140, takes orders for a book on 
rubber fetishism and, when he advertises for a new 
shopgirl, is beseiged by applicants. 

As time goes on, Claude gets swept up in the 
consumerized sex his shop is selling. He tries desper¬ 
ately to get into the spirit of free and open sex his 
customers enjoy, but as the orgies in the film escalate 
In size and grandeur, Claude begins to look more and 
more inept, always fleeing back to confess his love to 
Isabelle at crucial moments. 

We’ve seen this retum-to-the-wife denouement 
before, and not just in sanctimonious, old-fashioned 
Hollywood junk, like "The Seven Year Itch.” Eric 
Rohmer used this ploy last year in “Chloe in the 
Afternoon,” and, just a few years back, Paul Mazursky 
sent Bob and Carol and Ted and Alice into retreat ^ 
from the sexual new frontiers and back into the 
charted territory of bourgeois marriage. Bern, however, 
uses this ending to particularly good effect in “Le 
Sex Shop.” 

Rohmer, a devout Catholic, sent Frederick scurry¬ 
ing away from Chloe because he believed this was the 
morally right ending for his film. The final lesson of 
Rohmer’s "Six Moral Tales” was thus disappointingly 
mundane: never mix, never worry. Mazursky sent Bob 
back to Carol because he believed this was the psycho¬ 
logically right ending for his film. 

For Mazursky, Bob and Caro! and Ted and Alice 
were basically phonies who had adopted the sexual 
revolution because it was chic; one imagines that 
Carol has since gotten into Women’s Lib and that 



Leering Claude Berri peruses lurching sex object in 
'*Le Sex Shop/* 


Bob has become an expert backgammon player. 
Mazursky’s satire was sharp and shrewd and pretty 
cruel, and hip audiences reacted to the film with 
outrage, bristling at Mazursky’s suggestion that 
encounter groups and sexual experimentation and 
"total honesty” might not make them happy, 

Berri, by contrast to Rohmer and Mazursky, is a 
softie, a sentimentalist, as his previous work— 
notably, "The Two of Us” and "Marry Me, Marry 
Me”-would have suggested. Berri is too sweet- 
natured and tolerant to condemn his characters for 
their attempted sexual exploits, a la Rohmer, or to 
ridicule them for the failure of those exploits, a la 
Mazursky. 

He seems to be saying that it’s okay to play around 
if you can handle it, but that it’s also okay to be 
faithful and old-fashioned and, well, restrained. This is 
an unusually sane attitude and an increasingly rare one 
in a society that has turned into one giant sex shop. 

Everywhere we turn we’re asked to measure up. 
Turn on the TV and there’s Barbara Waiters interview¬ 
ing Linda Lovelace, Go to the store and there’s 
Playboy and Oui and Penthouse (and now, Playgirl) 
sitting on the magazine rack between Family Circle 
and U.S. News and World Report. "Deep Throat” 
and “Last Tango” are the movies of the year. "The 
Joy of Sex,” a so-called sexual cookbook, is the 
number one bestseller. 

Measure up, the consumer culture demands. Are 
you getting enough? Have you tried Ultra-brite? 
Vitamin E? Hai-Karate? The Playtex-living bra? It 
lifts and separates. Berri’s sex shop seems the perfect 
metaphor for our leisure-market society and his 


Claude, struggling so desperately to achieve sexual 
liberation, seems the Everyman of our time. It 
would have been easy for Berri to make Claude the 
butt of a big, dirty joke, easy to show Claude squirm¬ 
ing in a society for which he’s emotionally, if not 
physically, ill-equipped. Berri is to be congratulated 
for letting Claude out of his predicameni (and ours) 
with humor—and with grace. 

John Hancock’s “Bang the Drum Slowly.” based 
on a novel by Mark Harris, is the third movie in two 
years about the “love” affair between a dying 
athlete and his teammate. The previous films were 
"Brian’s Song ” about football players Brian Piccolo 
and Gayle Sayers, made for television with James Caan 
and Billy Dee Williams, and “Maude: A True Story ” 
about a basketball player. "Bang the Drum Slowly” 
is about baseball, and it’s a good movie, definitely the 
best of the three recent sports films. 

I’m not going to dispute this fact. “Bang the Drum 
Slowly” is more subtle and better written than its 
competition, and director Hancock doesn’t tug on the 
heart strings too obviously, but so what? "The story 
isn’t about baseball, or mortal disease ” says Penelope 
Gilliat of “The New Yorker ” “it’s about friendship.” 
Well, if you’re going to make a film about as dumb 
and commonplace a subject as that, what good Is 
subtlety? Personally, 1 preferred “Brian’s Song” with 
its star performances and its soupy score to “Bang 
the Drum Slowly” with motivated Method-acting and 
carefully-observed, naturalistic dialog. “Brian’s Song,” 
like "Love Story,” used every cheap melodramatic 
shot in the book, but it didn’t pretend to be anything 
better than it was-it didn’t ask for my admiration, 
and 1 respected it for that. 

“Bang the Drum Slowly” wants me to admire it for 
its skill, but somehow I find this picture objectionable. 
Largely, I think it’s because I object to the whole 
tears-for-the-dying-hero genre. It’s undemocratic. The 
filmmakers would have us believe that we’re shedding 
our tears because the hero is such a good guy, but 
really it’s because he’s such a good athlete. It’s the 
loss of tlie man’s talent, not his friendship, that we’re 
invited to mourn, and that seems unfair. (I’m not 
really much more fond of films that ask us to cry 
over dying concert pianists.) 

Would the filmmakers ask us to mourn the death 
of a bookclerk or of a secretary in the steno pool? 

The emphasis seems all wrong in films like "Bang the 
Drum Slowly.” A human life is a human life, and if 
you’re going to tell a story about friendship, you 
should at least tell that much.® 



We care for your body. 
SENSITIVE MASSAGE^ 
for men and women^ polarity 
massage and workshops. 

No sexual massage. 
Sensuous Bath Saum. 
Birkenstock footprint sandals 



165 O'Farrer St. 

(qPP. Macy'^sl PhoneJ 391-666S 


ACE HI 
foods 
for health 

Great buys on vitamins and 
food supplements 

10% OFF WITH THIS AD 
2830 Mission St. 647-6999 


Planned 

Planthoo 

HUGE 
BOSTON 
FERNS $8.99 


4235 24th St. 
S24-7020 
Open Tues-Sat 



VOixforyot, 

Gent! ^ 
' Health-Shape—Weight 
POSTURE a PHYSICAL THERAPY 
nutrition & SHAPE-UP GYM. 

NO DRUGS 
Natural Only 

Dr. P. Haskei, D.C. 

1252 BUSH ( NEAR HYDE ) S.F. 9 
CALL: 771-1243 
LOW FEE. MEDI-CAL PLAN 
and WORK COMP. INS. 


HELP! 


The Guardian needs help stuffing fly¬ 
ers on Monday Oct. S* 5 pm-8:30 pm, 
WeMI feed you wine, music and love 
you. Cecily 861-9600. 



san fraDcisco's granary 


Natural Foods at Warehouse Prices 
Dried Fruits, Spaghetti & New Cheese Dept. 

1051 Howard St., S.F.. between 6th & 7th St5. 
626-4294 9-6 pm Mon.—Sat. 





oovs 

/OZ3 Stemyan St. ^b^~Z&oo 

Has spaced ciit 
S6(Ye UCHL bettier 

Coi/VLt 


We Looe 




c6 natural foods 

415-339-2300 
special orders 
O fresh produce 

people's prices 

raisins 85^ / lb. 



5772 Thornhill Dr. 
Oakland 94611 
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quality 

cFafted 

hand°made 

sweaters. 



FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
WIDE SELECTION OF 
STYLES 

AND PATTERNS 

tiammocik 

living 

1331 COLUMBUS AVE., 
SAN FRANCISCO 

(ACROSS FROM THE CANNERY) 
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MURPHY’S 

FLEA MARKET 


By Cecily Murphy 

BARGAINS 

Cheap Health 

Save up to 50% on FDA-approved organic vitamins 
and dietary supplements. The Consumer Vitamin 
Value Co., in business since 1948, buys in bulk, does 
its own packaging, passes the savings on to you. Post¬ 
age included in ail orders $10 or more. Special Octo¬ 
ber sale prices: Vitamin C, 500 mg, $7,95/thousand 
(regular Walgreen price $15,70), Natural Vitamin E, 

100 tabs, 200 units, $2.25 {Walgreen $5.17), Rose 
Hips, 500 mg, 100 tabs, $1.95 ($3.00). 

Regular catalogue values: garlic and parsley tablets, 
250 for $2.50. Brewer’s yeast, 16 oz,, $1.50, And 
watch this column for a specif sale for Bay Guardian 
readers. 

Write for free catalogue: CW, 50 J Brook Ave,, 

Dept. SF, Deer Park, N.Y. 11729. 

The Surf expands: 

Good news for bargain movie fans: The Surf Thea¬ 
tre, which has been showing top quality movies for 
years with a special 4 tickets for $6 package, has re¬ 
cently purchased the Clay Theatre (2261 Fillraore, SF). 
They’ll be running some first runs, some programs just 
like the Surf’s, and you can interchange theatres on the 
same discount card. 

Off into the sunset. .. 

Freelandia, your friendly freak-owned counter-cul¬ 
ture airline featuring organic food, rock music and 
chess games along with cut-rate air fares, is now off the 
ground. One way tickets are $12.50 to LA, $69 to New 
York or Honolulu, $100 to Brussels. Flights leave the 
west coast the 1st, 11th and 21st each month, return 
the 3rd, 13th and 23rd. Freelandia is a travel club, so 
you must joinj initiation fee $14, plus $36 yearly. For 
info call toll free: 800-272-3240 or S00-423-31S7. 

Food specials 

The latest (and some of the best) food bargains I’ve 
stumbled across were at The Seeds of Life, 24th St. 
betw. Folsom and Balmy Alley, SF. It’s a non-profit, 
community oriented store charging only 15% above 
cost on all items. All labor is volunteer, if you have 
time when you shop you’re encouraged to spend a while 
cutting cheese, weighing grains, etc. A multi-lingual, 
mellow atmosphere, large variety of non-meat foods, 
food stamps are okay. The day I was there, they were 
handing out free romaine lettuce, “because we got it 
free.” Sample prices: Tomatoes 13^/ib.; organic car¬ 
rots 12^/lb.; eggs 75^/doz,; apples (hand picked by 
volunteers) 10^/lb.; Monterey Jack cheese 96^/lb.; sun¬ 
flower seeds 38^/lb. Also, teas and spices. Hours: Daily 
10-6, Tues,, Thurs. to 7 pm., closed Sunday. 

Home reading program 

If you’re (a) addicted to hardback books; (b) poor; 
and (c) lazy, here’s the answer: Without leaving the 
comfort of your easy chair, order used hardbound 
books cheap through the mall from the Tartan Book¬ 
shop. Books like Gay Talese’s “Honor Thy Father” 
$2.80 (new $10), Tom Wolfe’s “Radical Chic and 
Mauing the Flak Catchers” $2.05 ($5.95), Michael 
Crichton’s “Terminal Man” $2.05 ($6.95). For free 
monthly catalogue write them, P.O. Box 921, Williams¬ 
port, Pa. 17701. 

Rabies shots for pets 

You can get your dog or cat vaccinated against 


rabies at several Peninsula locations for just $2, usual 
fee is $8. Bring your pets on Sunday, Oct. 14,1-4 pm, 
to one of the following places: Pacific Fire Station. Paim/ 
California. Burlingame; North County Health Cei^ter, 1024 Mis¬ 
sion Rd., So. SF; Redwood City Fire Station, 1044 Middlefieid, 
RC; Menlo Park Fire Prevention District. 200 Mtddlefield. MP; 
San Mateo County Health Center. 225 W. 37th Ave.. SM. Info: 
364-5600. 

BURNS 

Lost innocence at the movies? 

Prepare to mourn for a lost bargain: The Times The¬ 
atre (1249 Stockton, SF), which shows good double¬ 
features for just 99^ with schedules changing every 
other day, appears to be on the verge of going porno 
and upping the admission to $3.50. Les Natali, repre¬ 
sentative of the Art Theatre Guild, denies it, but Paul 
Barnes, manager of the Times, says “there’s a very good 
chance we may be making the switch.” 


Movie Theatres ... Car 
Thefts ... Food Bargairis 
... Discount Vitamins 
,.. Mail Order Boohs 



The building's owner, local merchants and current 
patrons are all mad; and you can try to save the bargain 
by calling Les Natali, 391-1049 or write Paul Barnes at 
the Times. 

Airline Bums, part I 

There’s a blizzard of proposals to expand SF Inter¬ 
national Airport (on behalf of the Chamber/big airlines 
bloc)—but nobody’s told you about the quiet cutoff of 
passenger service by three airlines at the Downtown SF 
terminal. United, TWA and Western are the offenders 
so far; they’ve stopped providing the crucial baggage 
check service downtown, forcing potential limousine 
passengers to use 100 to 300 more cars daily, says Jim 
Nimlcheck, terminal manager. All three airlines have al¬ 
so eliminated weekend ticket counters, and both these 
changes lead to more delays at the airport (was this the 
airlines’ purpose, to help lobby for airport expansion?). 

Airline reps will only say that the changes are for 
“economic” reasons. At a management meeting at the 
terminal earlier this year, they complained of “duplica¬ 
tion of services.” Perhaps more to the point, Pat Daw¬ 
son, rep for “Fly the Friendly Skies” United, said “We 
perceive our mission as that of transporting a customer 
from Airport A to Airport B. What happens after that is 
not our concern.” (See item below, however, for what 
is United’s concern.) United, first to pull out, claims 
only 4% of their passengers use the limousine service— 
but that’s 4% of passengers coming from the whole Bay 
Area, even San Jose or Oakland, not just those from 
SF. Nimichek says that business in the terminal dovra- 
town has actually been getting better, and has continu¬ 


ed its climb even with fewer airlines; last year the in¬ 
crease was 8-15%. 

The airlines didn’t consult with the Airport Commis¬ 
sion or anyone else before changing; in fact Emmett 
Smith, the Commission’s Asst. Depty. Dir. for Business 
and Finance didn’t know about it until 1 called him. 
With the three airlines claiming they “have heard very 
little negative response,” it’s time for some pressure: 
United, Western Region ofc., Howard Putnam, 397- 
6364 or Norm Leeder, 397-6361. TWA, Regional Mgr., 
Mr. Wilson, 626-8800. Western, Regional Mgr., Cloyd 
Hollingsworth, 761-3300. John Sutro, head of Airport 
Commission: the Commission’s number is 761-0800, 
ext. 2112; or call or write him at his law office. Pills- 
bury, Madison and Sutro, 

(Footnote: Six airlines corLtinue to have full down¬ 
town service; congratulate and watch them; PSA; Na¬ 
tional; American; Delta; Japan; Northwest Orient.) 

Car theftHn duplicate 

What’s worse than having your car stolen? Having to 
pay to get it back. In SF, if you can’t be reached by 
phone when the Police find your car, they have “a pri¬ 
vate garage” tow it; you pay towing ($16 and up) and 
storage (approx, $2,50/day). After the initial call (they 
make only one and, a lady in the Police Dept, admit¬ 
ted to me, “sometimes we’re just too busy to call”, an 
officer comes to your house to post a notice that the 
car is found, finally they send you a card. That’s the 
theory. 

But one Guardian staffer, whose car was stolen 
Sept. 11, didn’t receive the phone caJl, didn’t have a 
notice posted and received the card five days after the 
car had been found—and the day after they had been 
forced to call the police themselves to drag out this In¬ 
formation, Ck>uldn*t the police just leave the car where 
it is, if it’s parked legally, and save you the cost? Offi¬ 
cer Marr of the SFPD says: “Never, Too often the thief 
vrill return and take the car again, this makes the police 
look bad.” (If that’s true, what about a stake out?) 

Suggestion: If your car’s stolen, give the police sev¬ 
eral phones where to reach you. Stress you can’t af¬ 
ford the charges, then don’t wait to be contacted—call 
them several times a day. When I called the Police to 
find out where you could appeal charges you consider¬ 
ed unfair, I got caught in a real bureaucrat’s whirlwind. 
Some told me to appeal to the D.A,, some to the City 
Attorney, some said you can’t do anything, some said 
try the Police Legal l^pt. Finally that department 
seemed to know; they said appeal for the refund to the 
City Controller’s office, 109 City Hall, 558-4117. 

Airline Bums, part Q 

Airlines like good old Freelandia, listed above under 
bargains, won’t have a chance if people like United Air¬ 
lines President Edward Carlson have their way. Carlson, 
whose airline has just finished screwing SF passengers 
by cutting out service downtown (see above), now 
wants to make sure passengers all over the country 
keep on paying inflated rates. He’s sent a letter to each 
UAL employe, asking them to lobby Congress against a 
bill which would “grant supplemental [i.e, charter and 
independent] airlines authority to sell and perform 
point to point transportation on an individually ticket¬ 
ed basis.” 

Writes Carlson: “The effect of the bill would be to 
allow supplemental carriers to compete freely with 
scheduled carriers on profitable routes. This would re¬ 
sult in service reductions, loss of profit and ultimately 
cutbacks in employment. This bill is a serious threat to 
the scheduled carrier industry. United Air Lines and 
our personal welfare.” 

In case you’re interested in writing in support of the 
bill, its title is S-1739. ■ 





Rer 37, 396-5650, daily 10-7. Tlris Is tha place I 
keep coming Pack to. Owner Chuck Miller nas 
filled the front of an old pier with memorabilia 
like old fruit crate labels (49^, cigar box covers 
(39^), old San Francisco newspapers from 1890- 
1929 t99{f), license plates from all over the country, 
old books, postcards, magazines, photographs, 
foundry patterns, hat blocks; railroad, ship and 
aviation memorabilia {old railroad timetables.) 




ANOTHER WORLD 


open daily 10-7 398-5650 



Qraiia 

The Great Grating Cheeses 

Parmigiano—Eeggiano, Stella Parmesan, Italian Romano, 
domestic Romano, Asiago, Argentine Eeggianito Parmesan, 
and Sarbo. 

Whenever possible, we ui^e you to grate your own, for 
pre-grated cheese dries rapidly and loses flavor even within 
a few hours. For convenience, the Cheese Center offers 
“The Much Better Grater” from Switzerland—the painless 
way to grate hard cheese. 


(^Martini &>^rati 
Zinfandel 

A perfect accompaniment for pasta. At a very special price: 
$1,39 per fifth; $15.01 per case. 


THE CHEESE CENTER 


Premium Wines and Cheeses Since the Early 70’s 

205 Jackson Street, San Francisco 
Telephone 956-2518 


Food Stamps Accepted 



FOR THE GUY AND GAL 
ABOUT TOWN 
WHO NEED TO 
KEEP IN TOUCH 


TELEF^ONE ANSWERING 
SERVICE 
RATES FROM $6 


CALL 752-9269 
PLAYBOY 


FRSSK 

PANTS 

FRGG 

instant alterations 
1342 polk at 
wasliington 
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HELP! 

The Guardian neads help stuffing fly¬ 
ers on Monday Oct. 8^ 5 pm'€S:30 pm. 
We'U feed you wine, music and love 
you, Cecily 861-9600- 


ETSItS TaiSTIKE 


INTERIOR PAINTING SPECIALISTS 

Exterior Apartments Bomes Offices 
Days — Nights — Weekends 


STATE licenced 
NO. 247276 


SINCE 1960 


P.L. & P-D- 
INSURED 


27 Cityview Way San Francisco 647-8417 


Buschman 
Realty 

Interesting^^ 

San Francisco 
Properties -• 


Homes and Investments 

731-8431 




San Franciico* Caiifofnia^ 94117 

Hours: Tues. / Fri. 3 7 P. M. 

Sat. 10 A. M. - 5 P. M 
Loving drycJCaning care for 

DOWN SLEEPING BAGS 
and DOWN PABKAS 

Extended areas: MAIL/UPS 


(415) 654-4313 or 
(415) 931-1600 


Good Sam*s 
Shop 


prices 


3047 24th Street (at Treat) 
(Between Folsom & Harrison) 
648-1605 


used 


We ako BUY your stuff 

Open 11:6:30 Mon-Sat 


^^Jcarapirv^jhiKin^ cumbin^ ^ear. 
tXKJf rdpdiy. ^ooSo dou)n booties, 
clcrthmc^, sveepvaQj batja. ifentais. 
C4l^ ujrth ad 

1702 Grove 5t. betKele^ fa. 


classified advertisements 




PUBLIC NOTICE 




warehouse sale custom old 
wood furnitujre, cable spools, hatch- 
covers, geodesic domes- 2C15i/s 
Blake St-, Berk- 849-4431, 


video tape — anytime, any 
place, for any purpose, V/ery 
reasonable rates, high quality 
work. Phone Amerl(san Independent 
Products. 864-8445- Ext- 64, 


$60,000,000,000 THAT'S HOW BIG 
the mall order business Is today. 
Free! info Graphics Box 3462 
San Rafael, Ca. 94901- 


PRISONER NEEDS TYPEWRITER, 
law books and other legal materials 
to file suit against prison officials. 
Please contact James J. Smith, 

No. 37639'A Box C, Waupun, 

Wise. 63963. 


FREE E-S-P, TEST send self- 
addresscd stamped envelope Sox 
303, 1230 Grant Ave,, SF, Ca. 
94133,. 


[ 


PERSONALS 




ALTERNATIVE LIFESTYLE 
RECYCLING programs tor "mid* 
die class" adults. For free Info call 
282-7851, write or come any Wed, 
at 7:30 to the BiacK Bart Memorial 
Center, 238 San Jose Ave„ SF 94110, 


WRITER AND DREAMER, 28, 
Libra, seeks friendship w/women. 
Age iess imp. than desire to share 
growth, good times, Ray: 212 
Front St.. Danville, 837-9518. 


TALL. SCHOLARLY w/m (East 
Say Area) desires lasting relation¬ 
ship w/sensuous, bright woman, 
(40-55)- Write PO Box 851, Oak¬ 
land 94604. 


BERNAL HEIGHTS iS alive and 
well and Is living In San Francisco. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY PEGGY! 
With love from Baby Gorilla flt 
Company. Vroom! 


WELCOME BACK SUSAN! Viva 
St- Sebastian! 


WOULD LIKE TO SHARE SKI 
cabin for season in Lake Tahoe 
area. Can pay approx. S200. Call 
346-1846, 


Personal Growth and 
Life Fulfillment 
Dr. Mitchell E. Timm, Ph.D. 
$7.00/Hr. 525-6658 


PARTNER WANTED fOr social, 
political satire, skits, sketch, songs, 
parody, act. Write Bay Guardian 
PO Sox 47, 1070 Bryant St., SF 
94103, 


LOVE LETTER: I’m a man 54. 
a counter culture aficionado and 
sometime dance freak. I've been 
into meditation, hypnosis, exhilar¬ 
ation, sentimentality, formal edu¬ 
cation and even common sense. 
But at this point in time I’ve got 
no moves, or leverage, or status. 
Mostly I’ve got no woman, which 
is a situation I’d like to char^ge. 
Please write to W. Young, Box 
20455, Sacramento, CA- 95624, 


WOULD LIKE TO meet a friendly, 
interesting woman to share fun, 
imaginative hours together. I am 
25. attractive, beginning my pro¬ 
fession, interested in art, film, 
photo, Skiing; personal and cultural 
growth. Cali Ron: 865-5216, Thanks, 


WHAT 1 HAVE IS life, hope, humor; 
also enjoyable job and Income, 
grown children, good friends, in¬ 
dependence, What I want more of is 
males in similar circumstances to 
share occasionally some seashore hfS, 
theater, food, ideas, I Ching, nude 
swimming and laughter- Ms- R, 

Fagen PO Box 381. Sebastopol, 

Ca 96472, 


THE PEOPLES TRANSLATION 
SERVICE, a collective seeking to 
spread information from Euro¬ 
pean an(^ Third World countries, 
needs volunteer translators in 
Italian, Dutch. Scandinavian, also 
need people skiiied in German, 
Spanish, French; as well as politi* 
cally sympathetic people who can 
edit, type and organise. Room 
5bl, 2490 Channing Way, Berk. 
94704, 549-1949, 


MASONS & PLUMBERS & men & 
women with construction skills to 
work on Agbayani Village, Delano, 
Calif., a retirement village for farm 
workers it. service project of the 
United Farm workers Union. If you 
cart donate some time call Nancy 
Destefanis days: 861*8033, 
evenings: 665-8950. 


[ 


EMPLOYMENT 


J 


AOMIN' ASST- WTD- Secretarial 
it management skills req. to assist 
Exec. Director In non-profit legal 
org- $7,500 starting salary- Ameri¬ 
can Civil Liberties Union of North* 
ern Calif- Jay Miller: 433*2750. 


Mary Souza 
personnel Agency 

Placing Legal and Executive 
Secretaries 


100% FREE 
Many Jobs $650-$75O 
12 deary 433-7575 


index to 
special 
ad 

sections 


Arts & Crafts.28 

Books - - 18, 19, 20, 21, 22 

Castro Village . , . . , 29 

ClemetJt St.29 

Eat This Page . . , , - 25 

Entertainment , . 26, 27 

Haight - - . - - - - 25 

Mail Order 25 

Natural Living .... 30, 31 
Outdoor 33 

Professional Services , , 33 

Schools & Instruction - . 2S 

24th St, -.10 


Energetic person to promote Guar¬ 
dian retail sales- Must have car- Flex¬ 
ible hrs. Salary or commission. Call 
Barbara S-: 861-9600. 


NURSERY SCHOOL needs sub¬ 
teacher. Send name & address to 
843 Dolores St, SF. Ca. 94110. 


OFFICE MANAGER * CCT multi¬ 
faceted video exper - training 
program - growth potential- No 
salary but expenses. Call Committee 
on Childrens TV: 626-2896, 


WE NEED A TEAM OF PEQPlE 
to solicit subscriptions on the tele¬ 
phone, Eve. hours. Pay based on 
commission. Bay Guardian - Cecily: 
861-9600, 


BERKELEY PARENTS: For $15 
weekly (+$2,5D transportation) 
your primary-school child can be 
picked up at school, talked/read to. 
played with, and taken on trips by 
exper.'male and female leaders, 
then dropped off at home when 
you get there, Loslle or Seth: 653- 
3712. 


FEMINIST, HUMANIST, 26. Will 
work PT temp,/perm, in admin,/ 
secretarial/clerical job w/non- 
profit/alternative person/group for 
about $3.50/hr, Exper. as admin, 
asst- In city planning, prison refer¬ 
ral, general law, etc. Want to support 
my pursuit of psychology/Human 
liberation. Type 40wpm. Have 
car- Tina: 848-6544- keep trying. 


EXCITING OVERSEAS JOBS. 
Directory $1.00. Research Associ¬ 
ates, Box 809-AY, Belmont, Ca. 
94002. 


PLEASANT, mature WOMAN 
wants afternoon work (no week¬ 
ends) in SF, Type, edit, cook 
vegetarian, clean, paint interiors, 
sew, babysit. 626-0261. 


COORDINATOR 

GRANTSMANSHIP 

SEMINARS 

For private, non-profit public 
service agency’s small, infor¬ 
mal, progressive staff. Must 
have administrative ability, 
basic office skills; work well 
with others; Sc be free to tra¬ 
vel. Modest starting salary, 
exp. not essential. Great op¬ 
portunity to learn, full or 
part time. Call 626-9024, 


EMPLOYMENT 

WANTED 


NEW TO SF from NYC. Seeks re¬ 
entry Into media: admln./creatlve. 
Eager, Gd. typing. No SH, 4 yrs. 

TV production exp. w/Sesame 
Street/The Electric Company, Will 
Start at bottom for right opportunity. 
Liberal arts degree. Bill Smith: 
771^136, 






GIRL FRIDAY seeks PT emp. 
Type 70, dictaphone- Efficient. 
Refs. Joan: 386-8080 after 6 p,m. 


REAL ESTATE 


SPECIALIZING IN THE UNUSUAL 
Central Realty, Arlene Slaughter 
6436 Telegraph Ave.* Oakland, 

OL 8-2177, TH 9-2976 eves. 


SAN FRANCISCO REAL ESTATE 
sales assistance- If you feel Real¬ 
tors must drive CadMlacs and wear 
suits — that's not me. However, 

If you want honesty, Integrity, 
successful trahsactions and don’t 
attach succe^ to cars or clothes, 
then call me whether you’re pur¬ 
chasing or selling a home or apart¬ 
ments. rm an associate of Saxe 
Realty- Michael Kehoe 566-0489 
early mornings or evenings or 
661-2121 and leave a message. 


beautiful 8 bdrm, house, 4 
cabins, incredible garden, built 
1913, Small town, Russian River. 
$36,000, 26% down- (707)865- 
9968. 



STINSON BEACH HSE., nice 3 
bdrms., V/i baths, studio, $39,000, 
1/3 down- 868-0232 or 329-0163- 




COUNTRY PROPERTY 




LAKE CO. A Steal I Bus. or res. 
Viet- Church, 3 br, apt- dnstrs., 
comm, zoned, center of Lakeport, 
$7,500 cash + assume $14,500 
mortgage. 431-6125. Thank you. 


[ 


APTS. FOR RENT 


] 


APTS. FOR RENT - one w/f1replace, 
backyard - starting at $125 - function¬ 
ing co-op. Call 626-1265 day & eve. 


FURN- APT, POTRERO HIM for 
single woman avail, through June & 
poss- permanently, Rent S130. 
282-9724, 


[ 


SUBLETS 


J 


WILL SUBLET 5 RM, furn. VIct, 
flat on Nob Hill- Dec- l to April 
1, ’74 to responsible couple w/ 
refs. $180 mo, 474-7055. 


[ 


SHARE RENTALS 


] 


MELLOW female ROOMMATE 
wtd- to share (nr.) Marina apt- 
Lg, rm. $83-33, 922-0902, eves. 


RESPONSIBLE FEMALE WTO. 
to share modern rurn. 2 bdrm, apt. 
In Rich- w/m ale grad, student- 
$112.50 + util. No hassles. Own rm. 
Steve: 668-7931. 


SHARE 3 BDRM. H5E, Weil-furn, 
Yard, $100/month + util. Marilyn: 
863-3400 days or 824-0274 eves. 


TWO ROOMS for rent to F, $60, 
to Jive w/2 gay women writers. 
14th/Castro call 648-5809. 


Colonial Realty 
Inv^tment Co. 

2323 Irving St. 564-1100 
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SHAR£ NOE valley ftat W/ 
mom & girl of 5. Spacious, lots of 
light, views, backyard. Have l or 
2 adiolnfng rms,, use of kitch. 

S90, or S115./mo, + util. We'd 
Nke a woman or gay man, resp,, 
independent but friendly—who 
likes children 1 


EMPL, PROFESSIONAL SEEKS 
2 empi. persons to share house/ 
apL in good neighborhood, Boris: 
567-3612, eves. 


$83,/person to share furn, house 
in Richmond District w/Pisces 
St Capricorn, 668-4509 eves. 


SHARE LARGE NOE VALLEY 
flat w/2 others, Pref, someone 
over 25, responsible, into sharing 
food and companionship^ but also 
w/own Interests, Place Includes 
beautiful backyard. Sorry, landlord 
won't allow pets. Rent $70 plus 
utn, 824-2365. 


SUBSCRIBE 

SUBSCRIBE 


SUBSCRIBE 

SUBSCRIBE 


LOOKING FOR RM, in flat w/ 
lively creative people and piano. 
Up to S9Q/mo, Marcy: 387-3531, 


WOMAN 26, NEEDS fm. In Oak¬ 
land hse, by Nov./Dec, into 
psychology therapy game. Wish 
to live w/ men/women 25+. Up to 
S75, Lynn; 824-7810 eves. 


WOMAN, MID-20S, seeks rm. to 
rent in communal household. In¬ 
terested in living w/individuals who 
are not IdeaMsiic about placid group 
livings and who are open & honest 
In personal Interactions, Prefer 
Noe Valley, but other areas OK. 

Cali Gayle at; MA6-2246 or 731- 
0420, 


BACHELOR, 28, wants share Ig, 
apt. w/1 other (M or FJ. I'm str., 
non-smoker, have no pets or kids. 
Price and area open. Nov. ist move, 
Joe: 673-1486 noon-2 p.m. 


FEMINIST LAW STUDENT seeks 
compatible apt,, flat, or hse. to 
share, pref, w/ person or persons 
Irvto academic profession or studies. 
I'm neat, responsible* non-smoker, 
no pets. Prefer Sunset, Richmond* 
or Presidio districts. Denyse: S61- 
1610. 


GRAD.* 28, F student/worker 
seeks place to live in SF w/respon* 
sibie, liberal M, Not seeking father, 
lover or keeper. Have ail domestic 
encumbrances* i.e, pots pans, 
plants & furniture. Can pay small 
rent and do housekeeping. Diana: 
359-2741, 


t: 


RENTALS WANTED 




PERSON WITH NO PETS seeks 
apt. in Noe Valley. Janet: 647- 
6946, 


PROFESSIONAL WOMAN 
ARTIST needs 3-4 rm. apt. sunny, 
quiet to SI85, Shoshanah: 983- 
2350 daytime. 


COUPLE (ARTISTS* TEACHERS) 
need roomy place (storefront? 
warehouse? apt. w/basement? or 
?) to live, teach, create. Up to 
$125/mo. Prefer Berk,* Oakland, 
Emeryville* Albany, Can fix up. 
Good refs., etc. Leslie or Seth: 
653-3712, 


female. 25 NEEDS own apt, 
or apt. to share w/1 other. Prefer 
Marina, Sunset, Ask for Will 
before 5 pm, 469-1766 




AUTOMOTIVE 


LH. LG. 1955 SCHOOL BUS 
1971 engine w/500 mi. Shower, 
chem, toilet, refrig.* stove and 
sink, Escc, cond, $3000. 323-0313 
days. 




SMALL SCHOOL BUS Chevrolet 
1952 w/1960 engine, custom 
heater* good tires. S9Q0. 323^0313 
days. 


KAWASAKI S2 tame but very 
exotic, $600. 665-6857. 


66 CHEVY Ve SS conv. auto orlg, 
own xcel. cond. 58,000 ml. S500, 
931-0137, 


FOREIGN-DOMESTIC VALVE 
grinding & tune ups + rebuilt VW 
engines guaranteed. Cheap, 648-3806 
mornings. 


65 FORD VAN, rebuilt eng., new 
brakes* tires, carpeted, platform 
bed? $650 or trade for small 
wagon, 849-2034 eves. 


HELP WANTED: Indiv. wtd. tO do 
few repairs on my VW in Berk, 
Reasonable fee. No pressure for 
time, 524-1417. 


MEN'S NEW lO-SPEEO for sale. 
S75 or best offer, 346-4556, lock* 
tight, chain Incl. 


1961 falcon New battery, tires* 
clutch. Needs some work, $45/ 
offer. Call to see; 431-5470. 


2 NEW NYLON tubeless tires w/ 
rims. Used 2 mos. In city driving. 
Size B 78-13. Pd. $29 ea. will sell 
both for $35. Call Eloise 861-8033. 


DRIVING LESSONS 
•'Safely Since 19SS- 

Better Driving School 
$9.00/hr, 621-3366 


A/C TRANSIT INFORMATION; 
PHONE: 653-3535. 


BOOKS/ 

PUBLICATIONS 


ROLL VOUR OWN. Qo you have 
a book of poems, a newspaper, 
leaflet, or whatever, that you want 
set In type* but you can't afford 
it? Set It yourself on our ISM 
d Irect-lm pression typ e-sett I ng 
Composer for lust $1.7 5/hr, rental 
cost. Lots of type styles, sizes* etc, 
to choose from. Or we can do the 
work for you at the lowest type¬ 
setting rates known to man or 
woman. For more info call, any¬ 
time: 652-9801- 


BOOK PRINTING on a budget. 
Paperback-cloth, Poetry our spec¬ 
ialty, Graphicopy. Box 2856* Floral 
j Park* N,Y. 11001. 


SINGLE BOOKLOVERS letter gets 
cultured, marriage-oriented, 
single or formerly married per¬ 
sons over 25 acquainted. Box AE, 
Swartbmore* Pa, 19082, 


FILMCALENDAR - the most 
comprehensive monthly listing of 
the best flim events in the Say 
Area, $2.65/yr, or 25d'/saniple 
copy. 2908 Channing Way, Berk., 
Ca. 94704, 


Hardworkin' Nancy Destefanis and 
the Bay Guardian Classifieds .. . 
what more do you need to help you 
find that Model t or sell your pet 
anteater? Call Nancy at 862-8033 
for all the infor 


BOOKSALE 

25(5- 50)t- Sl.OO 

P.M. BOOKSTORE 

728 Valiejo SL 
(Set. Stockton & Powelf] 
989-3089 

Mon .-Sat,: Noon to 7 p.m. 


c 


BUSINESS 

PERSONALS 




EARN $100 to $1000 a month In 
your spare time. If you qualify 
i'H Show you how, 336-D491. 


PLANT STORE FOR SALE in Npe 
Valley, Good potential. Good deal. 
Call 824-7020/826-7979. 


c 


CHILD CARE 




BERNAL HEIGHTS COOP Pre¬ 
school, 534 Precita Ave, Licensed 
cooperative. 2V2-5 yrs. 9; 30-12:30 
$12-$20/mo, 626-4285, 


PRE SCHOOL ALTERNATIVE 
Opening Oct, 15, wants children 
between 2 A 4 years old. Backyard, 
sunny environment. Filmore dis¬ 
trict. Jody: 626-1266, 


PARENT COOPERATIVE DAY 
CARE needs exper, imaginative 
teacher for small group 3&4 year 
Olds. In Berk., Vi time* $2.50/hr. 
Cal! 549-1632, Patty, 




COUNSELING 




HANS STEIN KELLI N£R, M.A. 
Exp. counseling and therapy, Jung- 
ian-oriented. Individuals & couples 
(415) 524-2055. 


PERSONAL growth & LIFE 
Adjustment counseling. Dr. Mitchell 
E. Timln PhD. $7/hr. 525-665S. 


NEO-REICHIAN growth groups* 
workshops, Individual counseling. 
Free the energy flow In the body 
and experience the full range of 
emotions. Reasonable prices/barter. 
Sheila Henry* M.A,: 924-3495- 


PREGNANT? 

... and you didn't want 
to be? 

Suddenly your life has changed. 
Maybe you're confused, afraid. But 
you're not alone. Someone cares 
about you. 


6 


CALL 

863-0800 

IRTHRIGHT 


Help Is free and confidential. May¬ 
be they can make your tomorrows 
come a little easier. 


UNWANTED 

PREGNANCY 

Information/Testing 
& Referral for Low Cost 

CONFIDENTIAL 
ABORTION CARE 

Phone: 668-1005 


GARAGE S/iLE 

10 P.M. - 5 P.M. OCT. 13. 
2947 ANZA street. S.F. 

BENEFIT FOR 
BA Y AREA BIG SISTERS 


C 


ENTERTAINMENT 




OREGON PHOTOGRAPHER has 
high-consciousness "slide show" 
(with music)* depicting Oregon 
"country folk," Very intense human 
essence color photog. This presen¬ 
tation avail, for viewing. David: 
524-1417, 


THE PUPPET HOUSE: you set the 
date and we arrivel Magical* musi¬ 
cal, colorful puppet shows for 
birthday parties and other special 
occasions. For children's entertain¬ 
ment call 845-5389. 




GROUPS 




GESTALT continuing group has 2 
openings. Meets Tues. nites. $15/ 
mo. Group limited to 8. 648-5553, 


PRIMAL-FEELING process. Based 
on primal theory. Write; Oregon 
Feeling Canter 680 Linceih Eugene* 
Oregon 97401, phone: (503) 342- 
1916. 


DROP-iN-GROUP — Thurs,, 7:30 
p.m,, 716 Argueiro Slvd.* 752-2928, 
Bob Cromey, for more info. Singles, 
divorced. Meet new people. Com¬ 
municate more directly, encounter* 
gestalt and awareness techniques 
used. $5.00- 


S1NGLE5 encounter drop-in. Every 
FrI.* 8 p,m. Exp'd, guide, S3 incl, 
refreshments, 1321 Grove* Berk., 
525-4539. 


GEOMEDIA; BUCK FULLER rudder; 
doin' McLuhan? Group formation 
grazing In paleopastures on media 
geysers: critical phenomenology fit 
environmental ooTlaboration. Every 
Thurs, eve. Richard: 621-4605. 


ONGOING GESTALT GROUPS 
w/exp, female leader! Openings 
now for Thurs. 4:30-6:30 p.m. 
Berk. $20/mo. Training in Esalen 
massage avail, 652-4482- 


BEING/ENERGV — GROUP 
process beyond bioenergetics to 
free core self. Workshops eve $5* 
day $20. Barters need discounts 
aval], 527-0370. 


SF HEALING CO-OP project 
one, plans a professional training 
workshop in hypnosis, 8 sessions 
$60. Len El kind, PhD: 454-6122, 

PERSONALIZED MASSAGE and 
massage instruction for men & 
women by a masseur who considers 
massage an art form. 5 yts, prof, 
exp. Fee based on ability to pay, 
barter, or exchange of services, 
Michael; 454-6122. 


CREATIVE AGGRESSION! Fair 
fight training techniques for coup¬ 
les, Sllding-scale, Medi-cal or barter. 
SF Healing Co-op. 454-6122, 


DIRECT BODY CONTACT ther¬ 
apy [Neo-Reichian* Bioenergetics) 
by SF Healing Co-op at Project 
One. Sliding scale* barter* Medi¬ 
cal accepted, 454-6122. 


WE ARE A POLITICALLY radical 
collective offering personal problem 
solving groups. Our groups are un¬ 
ique In combining asocial perspec¬ 
tive with effective personal prob¬ 
lem solving. Our groups are a safe 
place to get to feel good about your¬ 
self and learn to have good relation¬ 
ships. Minimal fee. If Interested 
call after 6 p,m. Gall; 848-7710 
(Berk.) or Brian and Sylvia 824- 
4ig4 (SF). 


Growth Activities 

♦ PRIMAL WEEKENDS 

♦ PRIMAL INTENSIVES 

♦ free primal group 

ON FRIDAYS 

The Growth Church Fellowship 
965-2124 


HATHA YOGA GROUP 
meets Saturday mornings at 
10, 1428 bush near poik $t 
smaii donation, 

CALL JANE RADCLIFFE* 586- 
4577 OR JUST COME. 


Tired of staging your gatherings at 
insipid boyscoutey-type camps? 
Try .,, 

KILOWANA, THE 
ENERGY CENTER 

A tow-cost, multi-service, experi¬ 
ence-oriented environment for 
conferences, workshops and re¬ 
sponsible freak-outs. Only two 
hours from S.F, Contact Kllowana, 
c/o 40 States St., S.F. 94114. 


PRIMAL BASED 
THERAPY 

at Peoples Prices 

State licensed, Marin C^ter 
trained therapist now offers 
this revolutionary & hi^y 
effective therapy to the many 
who previously could not 
afford it. . 

For Information Call: 

Daniel Goldstein, Director 

The Berkeley Center 

548-3543 or 453-2267 




INSTRUCTION 




OBOE AND RECORDER teacner 
seeks students. Dan: 431-2628. 


PARTICIPATION DRAMA pro¬ 
fessional tuition, 10 workshops 
$30* Tues., Thurs,* USF University 
Center Rm. 405. Enrollment Oct, 
9, 7:15 p,m. 


ASTROLOGY CLASSES. Learn to 
do it yourself for yourself. Next 
class starts Mon, Oct* Sth. JamJe: 
658-8295, 


FOR HEALTH of body & mind 
Hatha Yoga classes on Potrero Hill. 
Morn. Sc eve. Phone 824-5243 eves. 


GUITAR LESSONS, all styles, and 
elec, bass. Bob* the smiling profes¬ 
sional; 863-5932. 


FRENCH & GERMAN by split 
native Heliotrope teacher. Have fun 
learning. 863-4477, 


WANTED; INDIAN SIGN language 
lessons. Marianne: S45-8277* eves. 


SUBSCRIBE 


DRIVING LESSONS 
"Safely Since J85S' 

Better Driving School 
$9.00/hr. 621-3366 


Belly Dance Lessons 
Body Awareness, Sensuality 
Days, Evenings* Weekends 
Two-Hour Classes 
$12 a month ^ 3 mos, $30 
AMINA “282-7910 


TAl CHI CHUAN 

Lessons by Li Li-ta. New classes 
begin Ocf. 9 at 4939 Broadway^ 
Oakland, S:30 p.m,; Oct. 1 1 at 
2005 BryanL S,F, 8;T5 p.m. Prh 
vate lessons by appointment. 

for funher.info: call 673-3852 


MEN AND WOMEN 
'tie a Professional 
BARTENDER 
Full or Part Time 

Train tn one week (days) 
or two weeks (evenings). Free 
placement assistance. Tuition 
payment plan available. For 
a FREE BROCHURE 

CaU 495-3720 

Pro fessionai Bartender Schooi 
55 New Montgomery St 
San Francisco 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FOR SALE 


bicycles " New* used, rebuilt: Lg, 
^lec, of men's, women's fit Child¬ 
ren's 1* 3, 5 fit 10 spds. Spoke and 
Wheel, 2078 San Pablo Ave„ Berk,, 
848-2119, 


1915 National cash register, tn good 
working cond, 342-6454, 


ZODIAC simplex DINGHY, 6 
mos, old. Paid $475, want $350* w/ 
4V? h.p. motor $500. Duane; 467- 
2109. 


GINSENG — the vital herb. Used 
and praised for 2000 years. Now 
you can send for fine Korean & 
Chinese Ginseng. Korean: Instant 
Tea (12 bags/S2.75); 100% pure 
powder (50 grams - 2 mo, supply/ 
$7,75); White Roots (Pine Grade 
$3.00/1* oz.)* (Heaven Grade S5.0Q 
Vt oz*). Chinese: Red Roots ($8,00/ 
oz.). Write: Budd-schnelder, Dept, 
A, Box 77525, SF. Ca, 94107. High 
quality, satisfaction guaranteed. 


“DOES REAGAN PAY TAXES?" 
bumper sticker, plus Info, on de¬ 
feating the Reagan Tax Hoax this 
Nov., $1 contribution* Break¬ 
through '74. BOX 1906D. San 
Pedro, Calif. 90733. 


DEFEAT Indian discrimination. 
Support Equal Rights, REMEM¬ 
BER WOUNDED KNEE bumper- 
stickers, 2/$l, 5/$2. JB Enter¬ 
prises* Box 324*G, Yankton* S.D, 
57078, 


BUY YOUR sensual furniture 
where it's created. Fantasy Furni¬ 
ture Co. Waterbeds & Custom 
Furnisher* 2741 - loth St., Berk¬ 
eley: 841-3322. 


PLANTS - LOWEST prices ferns 
The Green Phantom Plantorlum 
Call 6-9 p,m,: 552-2953. 


PUT A little whimsy In your 
rife. Bread dough ornaments for 
Christmas or otherwise* Diane: 
878-4515, 


PASSAP SWISS KNITTING Ma¬ 
chine, double bed* exc, cond. 
$225. Call 282-7857. 


IDEAL FOR your outdoor tub! 
Redwood wine vat - 51" diameter* 
39" high, $175, 843-0368. 


TRADE: STURDY 1969 OLlVETTh 
Underwood No* 2 manual type¬ 
writer, Vy. Gd. shape, for used 
Smm or Super 8 movie camera. 
282-2752, 


MOVING* MUST SELL; Black 
rocking chair* wicker seat $15; 

Green, cotton, "Persian" rug 
9' X 12' $15, Realtone stereo set, 
AIV.-FM, Garrad turntable, plays 
but needs work SI5, mlmeo machine 
hand-operated SIS, old oak high 
Chair SIO* wind-up baby swing S5, 
Port-A-Crtb walnut $15. 375 Eddy 
St, Apt* 17 days or eves. 


MUSICAL 

INSTRUMENTS 




MARTIN NEW YORKER 016 
guitar, exc* shape* $225, Also 
stereo w/AR fit Fisher components 
$300. 552-3021. 


FOR SALE; ORGAN SMALL 
Ailvertone, Has numbered keys 
& chords* Walnut wood* Bench 
$175. 824-0274 eves. 


HARP, Small Waitoh Ballad harp* 
New. $130 firm. €64-4313. leave 
message. 



PHOTOGRAPHY 



EQUIPMENT 



ASH I PENTAK. Spot* 11 w/tripod 
fit flash attachment for sale, Gd. cond. 
rarely used. Neil; 626-1266. 

SENSUOUS available light photo¬ 
graphy Si videotape. Brochure $1/ 
Thomas Saylor & Co, PO Sox 655, 

SF 94101, 431-2195, 


FOR SALE: 135nrrm Super Taku- 
mar lens, F2-S exc. cond, $125/ 
offer, 841-4265 eves. 


EXPER* PHOTOJOURNALIST 
seeks work* 861-3345. 


PROCESSING BfiiW quality 8x10 
.55 double weight* cropped, develop 
& proof 1.00. Darkroom member¬ 
ship $5/month. Unlimited use. 
Lowest priced film, paper. PHOTO¬ 
LAB 1908 Alcatraz Berk. 653- 
3550 


LENS BARGAIN: wide-angle, 
Nikon, 28 cm, f* 3*5 for $95 or 
best offer. Call 848-3454* 


c 


TV & STEREO 
EQUIPMENT 


SUPER.STEREO, dual table, 
Kenwood 6000 amp, Scott FM, 
JVC speakers, like new* $450/ 
offer cmfy as group. 849-2034, 




GARAGE SALES 




MOVING — MUST SELL ALL 
October 6, 7 - stereo components, 
treadle sewing machine, furniture* 
bricks* boards* rugs, plants, etc. 
2015 Chan nlng Way, Berk. 




MUSIC 




CLASSICAL chamber MUSIC* 
Amateur string and wind players; 
loin us for easy-going sight read¬ 
ing. Oort: 824-2043. Eline: 824- 
4318. 


NEED COUNTRY WESTERN 
ACOUSTIC rhythm GUITARIST 
(possible contract) call afternoon 
398-0146, 


Name Brand 
Factory Outlet Store 

Carrying Samples, Seconds & Closeouts from 


* PLAIN JANE 
-tt RAG DOLLS 
+ FOXY LADY 
+ WILD FLOWERS 


♦ CECILY 

♦ ARNEL 

♦ FANTASIA 
+YOURS 


Mon.-Sat. 11 A.M. til 5 P.M, 

Many other \A^II-known labels 
LESS THAN 

of what you would expect to pay! 

FACTORYSTORE 

680 Mission St. 495-4783 
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SING MADRIGALS In the streeL 
Need tenpr, elto, sopranos. Gan 
make money. 1 have music. 863- 
4711, 




MUSIC INSTRUCTION 


CLASSIC GUITAR lessons. Em¬ 
phasis on Interpretation and tech¬ 
nique. Kathryn EMIsi 771-6288. 


> 


MUSIC THEORY LESSONS 
Serious^ efficient, qualified, cheap. 
Fundamentals up to adv. harmony, 
counterpoint. B63-4711. • 


PIANO TEACHER: ia^z, rock, 
pop, blues, song-writing. Patient, 
exper, teacher. David: 826-1636. 


c! 


study piano 

learn music you like 
in the east bay call 
Stephen pollard 
841 -1764 


PETS 




EAST BAY VIVARIUM. An unusual 
store specializing In quality reptiles, 
amphibians Bl small mammals. Lo¬ 
cated in the East Bay at isil Mac- 
Arthur Blvd., Oaklahd, Ca. Rhone: 
530-7477. 


KITTENS, females, 8 & 9 wks. 
Black & tan, one frisky, one shy,. 
Prefer both to same home. SI ea. 
861-4229. 


ALASKAN MALAMUTE pups. 
AKC, champion stock, and all that. 
Mats have more personality than 
any other breed. Amaze your 
friends but remember, MaJs weigh 
100 pounds when full-grown. $12£- 
339-0647. 


STRONG. SILENT, self-reliant 
Alaskan Malamute, 6 yrs., male^ 
must be w/strong adults, (He can 
be stubborn.) Exceptionally hand¬ 
some. First love-exercise. I iove 
him but must move. Diane: 664- 
7788, 


FANTASTIC. 2 year male Leb 
free, LoyaJ & devoted—needs home 8i 
place to run. Call 647-23S0. 


PROFESSIONAL 

SERVICES 


GRAPHIC ARTIST on Guardian 
art staff will do freelance design 
work on alternate weeks ^bro¬ 
chures, cards, flyers, ads, what 
have you. Cal! Wendy at 861-9600 
or 388-4194. 


self-divorce. Expert, full legal 
assistance. Fast, successful procee- 
dinqs (415) 6 71-3317, 


ROLL YOUR OWN, Do you have a 
book of poems, a newspaper, leaf¬ 
let, or whatever, that you want set 
In type, but you can’t afford It? 
set it yourself on our IBM direct- 
impression type-setting Composer 
for just Sl,75 per hour rental cost. 
Lots of type styles, sizes, etc. to 
choose from. Or we can do the 
work for you at the lowest type¬ 
setting rates known to man or 
woman. For more Info call. Anytime. 
652-9301. 


IMAGINATIVE SIGN PAINT¬ 
ING St graphics. Very reasonable, 
no Job too small. Bob or Michael: 
626-0860, 


ASTROLOGER. Insightful, ac¬ 
curate, personal consultation on alt 
matters. David: $66-7346 after 
6 p.m. 


CUSTOM-MADE CLOTHING, 
fabric or leather. Jewelry, bags, 
macrame, etc. Reasonable, Terese: 
587-4134. 


SEWING MACHINE REPAIR—cheap 
honest, guaranteed. Exper. married 
student win repair in yr. home. Call 
for estimate: Paul: 3 33-1559. 


DRIVING LESSONS 
"Safety 5ir*ce 1955^ 

Better Driving School 
S9.00/hr. 621-3366 


VIDEO TAPE — anytime, any 
place, for any purpose. Very 
reasonable rates, high quality work. 
Phone American independant 
Products 864-8445 ext, 64 


WILL PHOTOGRAPH BIG and 
Httie people, places and things. 
Also top quality professional blow 
up of your favorite slides or nega¬ 
tives, B&W or color, 4" x S'* to 
any size. Moderate. Daniel: 391* 
3390. 


ESALEN MASSAGE: For men 
and women flexible rates/barter, 
Milo: 663-2842. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING — Cor¬ 
respondence, books, screenplays, 
dissertations, theses — typed ef¬ 
ficiently, quickly, economically on 
IBM Selectric. Exper. 835-8088- 




TRAVEL 


P 


WOULD LIKE A SUN-LOVING 
adventurous, pleasant woman to 
share expenses w/Jlm (42 into self- 
awareness & growth) backpacking 
by rail, bus, to explore some 
beaches & ahctent rulhs in lower 
Mexico, Yucatan, Guatemala- 
Leaving Dec. I. 474-7055. 


WOULD AN ADVENTUROUS, 
Intelligent, healthy, thrifty, adapt¬ 
able woman like to accompany 
Conrad, 31, soft spoken, mostly 
vegan. Jack of all trades, on open 
ended, low budget, world wide 
backpacking odyssey? 665-1395. 


GOING somewhere? Need ride 
or riders (share driving costs)? Call 
SF Ride Center. 824-8397. 

ADVENTUROUS LADY DESIRED 
by humble vegetarian (29) for 
trip to La Paz, Saja & eventual 
sail to Hawaii. Write Paul: 15710 
Montebello, Cupertino 95014, 




VACATIONS 


D 


dehaven VALLEY FARM on 
the ocean. Restored Victorian 
house, 17 miles north of Fort Bragg 
on Mendocino Coast. Organic gar¬ 
den, fresh water stream amid roll¬ 
ing hills beach. Lovely & se¬ 
cluded. Five rooms available. Din¬ 
ing rm. serving breakfast & dinner. 
Phone (707) 964-2931. Keeu trying. 

ELK COVE INN - on Mendocino 
Coast. Wander on secluded beach. 
Continental foods. Box 367. Elk, 

Ca. 954 32. Phone (707) 877-3321 
for reservations. 

SPEND A COZY winter in down¬ 
town Nome, Tour the tundra in to- 
baggan. Lose yourself in the Arctic 
wasteland. Write; Masochistic Tours 
Box 427, Guardian. 




WORKSHOPS 




PSYCHO DRAMA WORKSHOP, 
Saturday, Oct. 27, 10 a.m.-5 p.m.i 
exploring problems in relation¬ 
ships, communication and life 
styles, using psychodrama, role 
playing and limited encounter. Led 
by Harriet Behneke, certified 
Psychodramatist. On-going Mon. 
night group’avail. 7 p.m.-9 p.m, 
Harriet: 931*2136. 


BREAKWATER is a training/ 
counsalinq/consultmg agency 
dealing with human relations 
skills. 

October/November Programs 

1. Life Planning Seminar * October 

2, Third World Perspectives 

3. Supervision/DecEsiDn Making Skills 

* November 

4, Parent-Youth Communication 

(4 eve. sessions^ 

Worksho|is: 

1. Overview of Counseling (Oct. 20) 

2. Social Issues & The bchools 

(Nov. 17) 

WRITE OR PHONE FOR MORE 
INFORMATION; 527*7592, 
P.O.BOX 2206 BERKELEY 94702 


home services 




BUILDING TRADES 




WINDOWS, GLASS REPAIRED, 
Freelance, exper. cheap. Anywhere 
in Bay Area. Wind Eye Windows: 
863*4711. 


professional carpentry, 
remodeling, plumbing ^ electrical. 
Home services. Call 221-2174. 


c 


CARPENTRY 


THE PORCUPINE PEOPLE do 
carpentry, housepainting & all 
kinds of other shit. Call us at our 
nest. 861*3345. 




DESrGN 8e 
RENOVATION 


GEODESIC DOMES made to 
order: 2 x 4*s w/stampad steel 
hubs. Hubs avail, separately. See 
our showroom - 2Q15i/i Blake St., 
Berk. 849-4481. 


GARDEN DESIGN 

Pruning — Planting — Design 
No Cleanup 
731-6243 


<c 


GARDENING 




GARDENING. Exper. gardener 
avail, for any type of planning, 
planting, or maintenance work In 
your garden. Reas, rates. Call 564- 
6029. 


MOTHER NA TURE 
THE PLANT DOCTOR 

PLANTS AILING? 

GOING ON VACATION? 

Ca// Pauia for TX.C. during 
those df fficu! t periods: 751-6725 




HAULING 


5 


MAN WITH TRUCK, big small 
lobs, Steve: 647-0904. 


HAUL yer goods with my pickup. 
Experienced, Carl: 626-7250. 


STEVE'S 

HAULiNG SEfsViCi 

647-0904 

HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


c 


MOVING 




MOVING HAULING basement 
cleaning. Done anytime anyplace 
at cheap rates. Call The Moving 
Experience at 826-7380. 


TRUCKING, nauimg, moving 
done cheerfully, reasonably, care¬ 
fully. Anytime day or night, any¬ 
where. Possible bartering. Rocky 
Mountain Movers: 626-1266. 


M0VLVC?C/1LL.- 
ELEPHANT TRUCKERS 

RELIABLE MOVING AT 
REASONABLE RATES! 
S63-7896 


'ROBINSON'S 
MOVING SERVICE 

APARTMENTS. HOMES 
& APPLIANCES 

reasonably priced 

Call Verne: 864-2663 




PAINTING 


P 


WALLPAPERING, interior palnt- 
ir^g. Reas, rates. Ail work guar. 

For a free estimate call: 626-6452. 


Peter’s Painting 
Interior Painting SpeciaiisU 
27 Cityview Way 
S.P. 647-8417 
See our display ad p. 33 


B&W PAINTING 

7>ioicff iiorml Cruftmanship 
Modern MaUrMs 
interiqr/extebior 

FREE ESTIMATES 

Ray: 665-0418 


GUARDIAN CLASSIFIEDS FORM 


HOW TO PLACE AN AD 

RATES NON-BUSINESS CLASSIFIEDS are $2.00 per issue for 20 
words and $1.00 for each additional 10 words. (The following count as 
one word: phone numbers, the, and, prices, numbers.) Headlines cost * 

$1,00 extra per line and contain 25 characters per line including space 
between words. Other lines which contain words in all caps 50 cents ex¬ 
tra. WE DO NOT BILL. WE DO NOT TAKE PHONE ORDERS. PAY¬ 
MENT MUST BE ENCLOSED. 

BUSINESS CLASSIFIED-/F YOU CHARGE MONEY FOR A SERVICE. 
YOU ARE A BUSINESS. Business Classifieds are $1.00 per line, 3 line 
minimum. Each line contains 31 characters (letters, spaces, punctuations, 
etc.}. Incorrectly computed ads will be returned. Headlines cost $1.00 ex¬ 
tra per line and contain 25 characters. Lines which contain words in all 
caps 50 cents extra. Frequency rate: 4 or more Insertions are 85 cents 
per line, 3 line minimum. Six or more insertions, 80^ a line. 

BOX NUMBERS-Box numbers are an additional $1.00 per issue and 
are good for 4 weeks. Box mail must be picked up at the Bay Guardian 
office, 1070 Bryant St., San Francisco. 

FREE ADS; Share Rentals, Housing Wanted (20 words or less), 

DEADLINE 5 PM THURSDAY (WEEK BEFORE PUBLICATION) 

For more information on Classified and Classified Display rates, call 
Nancy Oestefanis, 861-8033. 

mail to: 

Classifieds 
Bay Guardian 

1070 Bryant St. 

San Francisco,Ca. 94103 


please print NEATLY: 

Headline(s) (1.00 extra per line) 


Body of Ad (Circle words to be capitalized—50:^ extra per line.) 




(This information is for our files and wilt not be published) 


Ne:me_ 


Address. 
City— -- 


.Phone 


Preferred Cat^ory - 

No» of issues ed to run , 


If too late publish followtng Issue yes no 


amount enclosed . 


For office use only 
Date/Dates of Publicatrpn 
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CauiuTVi! 


.. 6£z 'ffte: 

CONSTlTl/TiaN 

OFTKeUNtTEP, 
STAGES.. THAT'S 
wtioii 


WM©!? 


H£>WCUM 
He'6 IN 

fflOU0L£ 


-th^ hwm^tv £>tfKprv 

$,VMPlloM£ -TuM’S 


He SAT 


L(bu C^n'TTRlJST HIH 
I We’S Too L-oVap 


Vou C^^JT \ 

IMPgftcH^P ) 

If TaeR& ^ 

MO VIC.£ pfSfSlD^MT' 


AK, TRt Kiwa'^ H0C5&S 
A)Ot>NH''Trie KiN(^'SH£N 
V^ON'T HPT AflN^e’ 


(T 

^fS WA<-i'- 


VJR^ SHOUL-P H£ ^ 
sea Hg's i 


Aijp (p He poe-^ 

puT 




please (^Mt iWi fti^EiE To 1fievi6g'PRESIDENT.. I&oo pe/MNSVLvmiA AVE- WASHW^rw p.c. 

(f li Better TS uaHt one candle than curjetpe 4ToPlo";s>J|^!'.A;^f#■7o"D^RK^!e^^... 






























































































































